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ABSTRACT 

This aonograph presents research findings on child 
d©velopnient and points out iaplications for the language atts 
prograi, exanining both the learner and the learning process. 
Chapters include "introduction: The child Study Moveient and the 
Language Arts Curriculun,** which traces the developaent of child 
study research and lists five influences on the eleaentary school 
curriculun; "Soae Sociological Factors in tinguage Developaent," 
which coaaents on social class and socioec6|it>|iic factors and the 
effect of the nass aedia on educational plan|i|ng; "Developaental 
characteristics of childhood Related to the language Arts 
Curriculum," which analyzes research in written composition, the 
developaent of the mechanics of handwriting and spelling, and the 
interrelationships aaong the oral, written, and mechanical aspects of 
language; "interrelationships of the Language Arts and Personality," 
which reviews the relationship between personality and general 
academic achieveaents, personality and language, and personality and 
reeding difficulties; and "Putting What We Know about Children's 
Language Development into Home and School Practices," which examines 
specific directives provided by the research. (RB) 
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In a rjsccnt professional meting, a Cali- 
fornia elementary school principal said, '1 
don t thJtok teachers know or.use facts about 
children, When I go into our first grade the 
teacher is working most for quiet. In our 
fifth grade there is a little Nazi kingdom. 
How can 1 get my teachers to know more 
about children a^d apply that knowledge 
to their teaching? What shall I do^ 

This monograph is an attempt to make 
the findings of some research in child de- 
velopment and learning available and mean- 
ingful to teachers, supervisors, and school 
administrators. It attempts to bridge some 
of the gap between scientific findings about 
children and curriculum practice in the lan- 
guage arts. Most of the research in child 
developm(&nt has been done in universities 
or related research institutions not directly 
connected with elementary and secondary^ 
schools* Similarly, most of the studies of 
children's learning of school tasks such as 
reading, spelling or handwriting have been 
conducted in public schools and have con- 
centrated upon the process being learned 
rather than the child learning* This publica- 
tion tries to give a view of ^th the learner 
and the material or procesis learned and the 
relationships between the t^vo. Accordingly, 
it presents rescaroh findings about chilcken 
with sQme of their possible implicaHdns for 
the language arts program. 

The Child Study Movement 

! Research in c^d developrheht in the 
;t|tJAited States has^h^cl ajcorrtpar^Hvely long 
® and 66 honorable KfistorVr It dates back at 

iS\!^»*Siiec(p'6f E<iucatJ6n, UnlveMtty^of CaH. 



least to G. Stanley Halls, 'The Coj(itents of 
Children's Minds on Entering' ^Qhool," a 
study, of children's concepts mftd^ In the 
1880$ an4 published In lOOSi. Stimulated by 
the work of Cattell, of Thorndike, of Wat- 
son and others, it developed rapidly after 
1920- Centers for research were established 
in such universities as California, Columbia, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Yale and in separate 
institutes such as the Merrill-Palmer and 
Fels institutes. The results of much of the 
research done in these centers has been pub- 
lished in thousands of journal articles, in 
separate monographs, and in summary form 
in books on child psychology. Noteworthy 
collections of research information have 
been mad^ by Murchison in his Handbook 
of Child Psychology (Clark University 
Press. 1931 and 1933), and by Carrfilch^el 
in the volume which supersedes Murchison 
and is entitled Manual of Child Psychology 
(John Wiley, 1948), 

In developing their research programs, 
the different child study centers have large- 
ly followed the interests of the research 
workers involved rather than cooperating 
in large projects to provide adequate inves- 
tigation 6f aU areas of child development. 
The studies, have involved phases of physi- 
cal, mental and social development usually 
outside the context of the child's school en* 
yironment In. general, the r*«earch h^s 
teen of three !ma,in types; 

(1) Studl^pf tndloldwl^^ These 
studies have been toth (a) longitudinal 
(th^ samQ chij<jren...cpyering a periodL of 
years) as in the Cji^^ Study 
i^y QlJpjsH'^,'^^^^ 0,inpUon$ (6), 

and (b)* cross-sectfonal (coibparing chil- 
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ilren at different levels) as In studies of the study of the child as a whole, esp^telly 

chiUUen s vocabulary at various ages (13). in terms of his motivation; (li) stress upon 

In such studies effective measiuing devices the learning process at various levels; (3) 

have been developed and results of these emphasis upon the social settings of bchav* 

measures combined statistically to show lor as in the work of the cultural anthropol- 

norms, deviations^ and correlations. More ogists; (4) the use of projective techniques 

recently, child psychology has placed less such as doll play and finger painting; and 

emphasis upon broad traits of manifest be- (5) the application of child psychology to 

havlor and tried for depth in the study of such agencies as the home, the school, and 

children through careful case studies of the clinic. This monograph illustrates each 

individuals (8) and through the use of of these trends in part as it traces relation- 

projective techniques such as the Rorschach ships between developmental patterns and 

Test and play situations. language learnings. 

(2) Studies of children in groups. Educa- This summary of the child study move- 
tlonal psychology has probably concen- ment suggests that it has attacked many Im- 
trated on the individual to tbo exclusion of portant problems in child development. It 
the child-in-a-group. Early work such as indicates further that many of the research 
Furfe/s (5) was directed to boys' gangs, results have Implications for the school but 
and reports of many small studies can be that much of the material is not directly 
found in social psychologies. More recently connected to the language art« curriculum, 
the work of Tryon (14) in peer relaUon- The monograph attempts to bring the two 
ships about the sixth and ninth grade levels together in shelving child development data 
and appHcalions of Moreno's soclometric as one influence on the cuniculum. Other 
techniques by Elliott (4) and many others influences are discussed below. 

have opened up new areas of study of chil- Influences on ttie Elementary 

dren In groups. An example of recent work School Curriculum 

is that of Cunningham and her associates As suggested above, the elementary school 

(3). 

curriculum has> until now, been largely un* 

(3) AduU'ChM rehtionships. Studies in affected by the considerable body of infor- 
this area are important to the school where mation discovered by research workers in 
the adult involved is the teacher. The clas- child development. Instead It has been influ- 
sic studies of Lewin and his students ( 10) enced by a number of other factors such as: 
on the effects of democratic, autocratic, and ( i ) Tradition. The vernacular elementary 
laissez-faire atmospheres opened up new school dates back approximately to the time 
fields for research. Another recent example of the Protestant Reformation. During the 
of the study of such relationships is the centuries it has acquired certain traditions 
work of Anderson (1>2) on domtoative and which still persist such as the division of 
integrative behavior of adults in adult-child schools into yearly •'grades'* or the idea that 
relationships. A third type of study Is that a child must learn to read in the first grade, 
of Witty (15) Involving children s ideas (2) ?hihsophies of education. C\ose\y 

of their favorite teacher at different devel- to tradition are the ideas of some Influ- 

opmental levels. ential men and women who believed chU- 

Sears (12) has suggested five trends or dren can be taught best in certain ways, 

emphases in current child study. These are Some writers claim to trace the Influence of 

(I) an emphasis upoo molar behavior, or Aristotle op our schools after two tbousaod 



The Influence of such men as Pesta- 
poiwi, Herbarti Froebel, and Dewey per- 
|; 4i$t3 t\ maiiy cuiricular 

||vv; (3) Textbooks. The elemental school 
has always been a •reading schoor and, es* 

irl^lally wMtt teachers are poorly qualified, 
te:^tbook has often been curriculum. 

: Some texts have undoubtedly enriched the 
lives of boys and girls- others haye as cer- 
tainly constricted the school curriculum. 

(4) Subfect-matter organization. Many 
textbooks are organizations of subject-mat- 
ter rather than psychological arrangements 
of material to promote the most efficient 
learning. Sim(larly> many school curricula 
at both elementary and secondary levels 
have been organized around the logical di- 
visions of a particular area as determined 
by expert?. Elementarj/ teachers are some- 
times influenced in their methods of teach- 
ing by the last teaching they themselves 
had, at the university level, although they 
were adults when they had such instruction. 
It seems clear, therefore, that the nature of 
the subject-matter to be learned has Influ- 
enced the curriculum in both elementary 
and secondary schools. This is partly as it 
should be. A program of language activities 
will always be determined in part by the 
nature of the language to be learned. How- 
ever, children and especially elementary 
school children, are not always mature 
enough to understand logical divisions of 
subject-matter, and this approach some- 
times fails to motivate their learning. 

(5) Social 0nditiom. Schools reflect the 
lif^ about them. If parents and school pa- 
trons unite in wanting more music, or more 
j5f the 3 R's, or more football, the school 
it^st provide it. In a larger sense, the demo- 
i|jir^tio society in which we live requires that 
^||lU<]^ learn to live together in ways which 
llpd^J^ibute to the common gopd, The ele- 
i|nen|iry school has always been affected 
;f^|ndamentally by the setting in which it 

if "''(I 
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works. Some ot the relationships of social 
conditions to language development and to 
language arts curricula are stated In the 
following chapter by De Boer, 

These five influences on the elementary 
school program do not list all the subtle 
pressures and ideas influencing the scHool 
program. They suggest, however, two 
things., First, that the school curriculum 
must be flexible enough to respond to a 
number of influences. Second, that In the 
past the language arts program has been 
affected by all factors except the one most 
concemed-^-the child himself. This mono- 
graph attempts to help the teacher and 
other curriculum workers use knowledge of 
childhood to a greater degree than before 
in planning curricular activities in the lan- 
guage arts, 

Few of the sources quoted below attempt 
to sJ^ow the strengths and weaknesses of 
child development data In determining cur- 
riculum pracHce. Mohr (U) begins such an 
evaluation in a good article On the social 
studies, and Jersild (7) gives many impUca- 
tions of research findings about childhood. 
Recent writing suggests that child develop- 
ment data should have less Influence on the 
what of the curriculum than on the how and 
possibly the when ot learning experiences 
such as those mentioned in succeeding 
chapters. Further work is needed in discov- 
ering the extent to which children's charac- 
teristics and needs can affect language arts 
programs and the relationships of these 
needs to social demands, subject-matter or- 
ganization and other pressures on the school 
curriculum. The following chapters also 
underline the need for more inform: Won 
about children, particularly In the five to 
twelve age group, and the great need for 
experimentation, in schools and in research 
institutes, for relating child development 
facts to teaching and learning procedures. 
{Bibliography on page 6&) 
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The Language Development 
of ChUdren 

language L the primary means by which 
the child is inducted Into the life of society. 
The growth of the individual, from the time 
of the newborn infant*s **prlmordlal squair 
(10) and his non-social babbling to that 
of the child's later more matuke, meaning- 
ful, and purposeful expression in language, 
is marked by a steadily increasing adapta* 
tion of his utterances to the needs of com-* 
munication in his immediate society. While 
he struggles to maintain hts individuality 
under the increasing pressures toward so- 
cialization, he at the same time learns that 
in order to be more fully himself he must 
be more fully a member of the group 
(4:13), The nature of his personality in 
large measure, and of his language almost 
entirely, will be determined by the society 
which surrounds him (1), For this reason, 
a study of the sociological factors operating 
in childhood is essential to an understand- 
ing of the development of language. This 
article will summarize research findings and 
professional discussions dealing with cer- 
tain of these sociological factors. 

Under the encouragement of adults, the 
child learns to imitate meaningful sounds 
with increasing accuracy. His babblings^ at 
first a form of play, become differentiated 
in form and function until they approxi- 
mate the purposeful sounds oi those around 
hJm and become an instrument of genuine 
communication (4:19). As the child ma- 
tured, his speech becomes less and less au- 
tistic and more and more social (11). He 
makes increasing use of relational words 



and of complex sentences reflecting his 
growing perception of the social realities 
around him (2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9), In this process 
numerous environmental and social factors 
affect the rate and nature of ^owth in Ian* 
guage competence. 

The purely developrt\ental aspects of lan- 
guage achievement, so Excellently described 
in such studies as that by Watts (12) and 
others, represent, however, only one phase 
of the problem. For detailed summaries of 
research in language development, the 
reader Is referred to th^ articles by Doro- 
thea McCarthy in The Encyclopedia of Ed- 
ucational Heseafch (6) and the Handbook 
of Child Psychology (7), to William S. 
Gray's annual summaries on research in 
reading in the Februar)' issue of the Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, and to the 
"Language Arts and Fine Arts** editions of 
the Review of Educational Research for 
April, 1952 and preceding three-year Inter- 
vals. 

Social Class and Socio^Economtc 
Factors 

The relation between spctal class and 
language usage was noted by Benjamin 
Franklin in hts Proposals Relating to the 
Education of Yotith in Pensilvania (1749). 
Emphasizing the need for instruction in the 
vernacular, he appended a footnote quot- 
ing John Locke as follows: . * it Is con* 
venient, if not necessary^ that they should 
speak properly and correctly. Upon this 
Account it is, tViat any sort of Speaking, so 
as will make him understood, is not thought 

^Professor of Education, University of Illi- 
nois. 
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enough for a Gentleman. He ought to study 
Gramtmr, among the other helps of speak* 
Ing, but it miwt be the Gtammr 6f his own 
X^p^^te ♦ ; • Whether all Gontlemen should 
t\pi do tWs, 1 leave to bo considered, sbce 
the AVa^^^^^^ and Grammatical Ex- 

actness Is thought very misbecoming one 
of that Rank, and usually drawd^ on one 
guilty of Such Faults, the Imputation of 
having had a lower Breeding and worse 
Company than suits \Vith his Quality . . " 

Commenting on a usage doctrine which 
he calls "obedience to the club spirit," I. A. 
Richards (23) declares that "it makes the 
conduct of language subservient to man- 
ners-to the manners of a special set of 
speakers. If you belong to a certain sort of 
club you thereby enter upon an engage- 
ment to behave, while there, in certain 
ways— or rather an engagement not to be- 
have in certain other ways . , . Similarly^ 
in using a language, you Join a more or less 
select coifnpany of correct users of the lan- 
guage. Deviation from their customs is in- 
cortectness and is visited with a social pen- 
alty as such . , . 

*This specialized form of control by us- 
age, this social or snob control over all lan- 
guage, is obviously very wide and vigorous 
. . vin Shakespeare's age it seems probable 
that a less derogatory and a more humorous 
note was taken of differences In speech. 
There was less neoi to be scornful. It was 
because a new stratification of society had 
arisen that the eavly eighteenth century be- 
gan to observe that niceties of pronunciation 
and expression constituted the most cer- 
tain difterentlation between a gentleman 
and his valet, between a lady and a mantiia- 

qnaker. The new effort towards uniform 
spelling is another aspect of the same 

iohange. And it was thus that a preoccupa- 
tlplft >Vith correctness * . . became the ob- 

;i i^loh of . i • those . . . who purveyed In- 



struction to the new gentry about how they 
were to make it clear that they were really 
gentry" 

Fries (15) points out that language prac« 
tlces vary among different social classes. He 
draws the analogy between levels of lan- 
guage usage and clothing. **With our pres* 
ent habits of dress the clothes connote or 
suggest . . /certain information concern- 
ing the wearers . . • In like manner langu- 
age forms and constructions not only ful- 
fill a primary function of communicating 
meaning , , . they will also suggest that 
(one) habitually associates with tha^"* so- 
cial groups for whom these language forms 
are the customary usage . . /' 

Schlauch (25) makes the comparison be- 
tween language usage and domes, citing 
Carlyle's Sartor Resarius. ^'But," she ob- 
serves, "Carlyle is wrong. Even with the 
badges and uniforms stripped away, some- 
thing would remain as a guide, as sure if 
less ponderable, to . , . social position . , . 
Even a naked Duke of Windlestraw, upon 
opening his mouth, would speak the Eng- 
lish language with a certain air, an accent 
and intonation inextricably associated with 
his rank and authority." 

That social class characteristics apply also 
to children appears from an interesting re- 
cent study by Khater (20), He found that 
upperclass children of kindergarten age 
speak more about themselves and their 
own possessions, while lowerclass children 
tend to speak more about the outside world 
of people and things. He found further that 
in speaking about their experiences the up- 
per-class children tend to draw from both 
the Immediate and the remote in place, 
nnd from the past and present in time, while 
the lower-class children tend to draw most- 
ly from their immediate present environ- 
ment and to project themselves into the fu- 
ture. Upper-class children are ''inclined to 



s 
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listen to each other and comment upon 
each other's speech freely and spontane- 
ously, while the latter are inclined to re- 
main silent until they are drawn out of their 
shells . ♦ In discussion, although most of 
Iho children from both classes have been 
concerned with the problems under dis- 
cussion, more of the upper-class children 
tend to concentrate on the problem and to 
contribute to its solution, while lower-class 
children tend more to drop the problem 
from their minds and devote more atten- 
tion to tlie narration of personal experiences. 
As for language patterns, Khater reports 
that patterns of language used by upper- 
class children are, in general, more mature. 
Pronunciation among them is on an adult 
level, and the structure of sentences is 
more mature and nearer to **Standard Eng- 
lish." Nothing was found, however, to sug- 
gest the existence of a separate dialect or 
even a group of consistent habits from eith- 
er the upper or the lower class. Khater ob- 
served a common developmental pattern, 
with an increasing proportion of compound 
and complex sentences and a comparable 
distribution of the parts of speech. All chil- 
dren were concerned with the mastery of 
the subordination and coordination of ideas. 

A number of valuable studies dealing 
with the relation between socio-economic 
status and intelligence and personality have 
been made in recent years (14, 16, 17, 19, 
26). While few of these are explicit on the 
subject of language development or lan- 
guage usage at the various socio-economic 
levels, they suggest a number of interesting 
observations concerning various phases of 
communication. ^ 

Lazar (21) found that although school 
facilities in New York were roughly equal as 
among the various socio-economic levels, 
the bright group had, in general, better 
home environments than either the aver- 
age or the dull group, and the average 



group had better opportunities than the 
dull group. She found a close relationship 
between tlie number and quality of books 
and magazines in the home and socio-eco- 
nomic status. Bright pupils rauklng lowest 
in socio-economic status, were interested In 
reading, but the quality of the material was 
inferior* It is reasonable to conclude from 
her findings that environmental factors had 
a powerful effect upon the nature and ex- 
tent of the children's reading choices. 

In this connection, Russell (24) lists as 
one of three basic factors which determine 
what a child or an adult will read, the ac- 
cessibility of the material, in a world where 
radio, movies, sports, club work, and hob- 
bies compete for one's time. 

Numerous other studies indicate that» ac- 
cording to currently available measures, 
students from families in lower socio-eco- 
nomic groups perform less well on tests of 
intelligence, vocabulary, and reading (13, 
16, 18). It appears that urban children, in 
general, excel rural children in performance 
on existing intelligence and reading tests» 
although, of course^ there l« considerable 
overlapping between the two groups (IS), 
Of interest is the observation made by Mad- 
dy (22) that, although children of profes- 
sional families average higher in IQ than 
children of semi-skilled workers* families, 
''children of professional families living in 
economically poor neighborhoods have 
slightly lower intelligence test scores than 
the average for their occupational group, 
while the reverse is the case for children 
of semi-skilled families living in wealthier 
areas." 

Some of the problems arising from dif- 
ferences in social status are cogently de- 
scribed by Havighurst (17),: "During the 
course of this study, the school has emerg- 
ed as a factor of great importance in the 
formation of character and personality of 
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these children, It comblries with the family 
to create the social environment of the 
child. Tho school is essentially mlddleclass 
Jn its values, Its teaching, and H$ staff. The 
middle-class child finds the school re-in- 
forcing the goals, attitudes, and habits he 
has been taught In the home. On the other 
hand, the lower-class child finds the school 
attempting to teach him ways of behaving 
and believing which are not entirely what 
he has been taught at home . . 

The Inferior performance of students 
from the lower social-class groups on in- 
telligence and language tests may be ac- 
counted for in part by differences in cul- 
tural environment and experience. Allison 
Davis makes the observation that learning 
arid bnguage standards in school are deriv- 
ed primarily from middle-class norms, The 
present Intelligence tests,** ho asserts, ''of- 
fer one of many instances, to be found In the 
public schools, of the arbitrary restriction of 
the goals of the pupils' learning to a very 
narrow range of activities. The people who 
devise and teach the curricuhi of the pub- 
lic schools are nearly all middle class . . , 
Like any particular culture, that of the 
middle class emphasizes a rather narrow 
range of mental abilities and problems. 

'The culture of the school, therefore, se- 
lects only mental problems which are high- 
ly valued in middle-class life, and which ap- 
pear to provide adaptive training for those 
who wish to learn the skills and values of 
the adult culture . . (14) 

BUlingmlUm 
The problem of bilingual children, which 
for a time declined in Importance with the 
t jr<?strlctlons on Immigration, {% once more 
j^cwning into pron\lnence In American edu- 
II^Hori. While the teaching of children In 
llpanlsh-speaklng communities, parttcular- 
pty In the Southwest, and of children of other 
^^Itatlondl origins, both on the maloknd and 



In outlying possessions of the United Stales, 
continues to be pressing* the arrival of chil- 
dren of displaced families has also given 
new urgency to the problem. 

An extensive literature on billnguallsm, 
ably summarized by Manuel (28), has de- 
veloped In the last three decades. While the 
rapid development of transportation and 
communication has Increased the value of 
bilingualism in our Interdependent world, 
children who come from foreign-language 
speaking homes appear to be at a disad- 
vantage in schools employing English as the 
language of Instruction. Manuel quite pro- 
perly points out, however, that the prob- 
lem of measurement is complicated by such 
factors as inferior socio-economic status, un- 
favorable school facilities, and the emotion- 
al problems arising from minority status. 
The Inferior performance of bilingual chil- 
dren on Intelligence tests may probably be 
assumed to be due, at least In part, to lan- 
guage factors. The finding of Darcy (27), 
reported since Manuel's summary, certain- 
ly suggest the validity of such an assump. 
tion. ihe children in his study made signi- 
ficantly higher scores on the Plntner Non- 
Language Test than on the Plntner Verbal 
Test. 

The problem of measurement may be 
substantially simplified with the use of a 
new series of tests to be known as the Co- 
operative Inter-American Tests and to be 
published by .the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice (29). In ihe preparation of these fests 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking spe- 
cialists have 'worked together to select ma- 
terials as free as possible from llngulsHo and 
cultural bias. 

The Mmb Media of Communication^ 
An earlier bulletin of the National Con^ 
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forence on Uesccrch In English reported on 
the mass media of communication in their 
relations to education (39). Other recent 
publications, of a somewhat more popular 
nature, ate a pampWel of the Public Af* 
fair*- Committee (44) and another of Sci- 
ence Research As$oclates (76). This article 
will undertake to bring the earlier Confer- 
once bulletin up to date with respect to 
certain significant particulars. 

Motion Pictures, CewT^l attendance at 
motion picture theatres, as reflected in paid 
admissions, decMnecl from a peak of $1,- 
512,000,000 in 1948 to $1,342,000,000 in' 
1949 (62). Meanwhile annual profits de- 
clined during the same period from $322,- 
000.000 to $125,000,000. Dale (38) esti- 
mates that each week som6 85,000,000 at- 
tendances ore recorded At the box office of 
some 15,000 motion pictxue theaters. In an 
earlier study (37), confirmed ten years 
later by Fleege (42), he found that 2 per 
cent of the movie audience were under the 
age of 7j 1L8 per cent were 7-13 years of 
age; and 221 per cent were between the 
ages of 14 and 20. Boys and girls In the up- 
per grades and high school averaged one 
movie a week, and children In the primary 
grades about one movie in every two weeks. 
Most commentators attribute the decline 
in attendance since 1945 to the advent of 
television. 

No detailed studies of tfio effects of at- 
tendance at commercial motion pictures 
have been made since the monumental 
Payne Fund investigation of the early thir- 
ties, the results of which were summarized 
by Charters (33). Numerous charges have 
been made concerning these effects. White 
(72) listed the following as undesirable 
influences of the films; (1) overemphasis 
of false values, (2) exaggeration and cari* 
cature of life, (3) destruction of taste, (4) 
lowering of moral standards, and (5) the 



downright and utter banality of the films. 
Other influences charged to the movies, ac- 
cording to White, were failure in school, 
maladjustment in the home, Juvenllo delinv 
quency. and major crime. Mitchell (60) 
found a higher rate of attendance at mo- 
tion pictures, especially In the evening, 
among delinquent boys and girls, but did 
not conclude that motion pictures cause de- 
linquency. She pointed out that a lack of 
'parental control, favorable home condi- 
tions, and directed interests" sends the child 
to the **bright streets, seeking his o\vn 
amusement," and that opposite factors, 
''proper supervision, wholesome environ- 
ment, and guided recreation," promote at- 
tendance at times which "interfere !east vi . 
with home study, sufficient sleep, and out- 
door recreation.*" Lack of play space, too, 
was cited as a factor, especially in districts 
from which the largest proportion of delin- 
quents come, Blumer and Hauser (31) be- 
lieved that films were a factor in the delin- 
quent or criminal behavior of about 10 per 
cent of the male and 25 per cent of the fe- 
male offenders studied. TTiey, like Mitchell, 
concluded that the pictures "play an es- 
pecially important part in the lives of chil- 
dren in socially disorganized areas" and are 
related to /'the weakness of the family, 
school, church, and neighborhvX>d." 

Films have been shown to exert a power* 
ful influence upon the attitudes of viewers, 
Peterson and Thurstone (62) examined the 
possibility of changing the social attitudes 
of children by the showing of films whlph 
had propaganda content. The effects were 
^significant and positive. Cumulative effect 
was shown when two pictures of like type 
produced no effect singly, and persistence 
of effect was high. During World War II, 
effective use was made of films with mem- 
bers of the armed services, not only in the 
training of technicians, but also in the shap- 
ing of attitudes toward the objectives of 
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IhC^yft?^^ undertaking to dele^rmlne the 
J^SsMu^^^^ of the otienlatloo s0Hei of 
:ia|l<nron W6 Fight," Howland, Lums- 
Sheffield (tfl) found not only 
K^SSf changed the attitudes of the 

that apparently the effects of 
vl^thl^^fjljfis were greater aft^r a nine- week 
t;; la^S|^^^ tlrne than after only five days, 

?i> i^aAio, Despite the rapid growth of the 
;^ television Imlustry, the number of radio 
:^?;home5 In the United States is greater than 
^ / over. The estimate for 1952 is 42,427,000, ^% 
ff^oompaired wItH 37,000,006 In 1047 and 22,- 
In ld37 (32). It Is safe to generaliise 
;J;>]that radio is available In the homes of all 
^^Jbut the merest handful of children, Even 
fe-jihese are accustomed to it In the homes of 
friends, in automobiles, fn taverns and 
lunchrooms and the crossroads store. The 
radio is everywhere (40). 

The average amount of radio listening 
has been variously reported as from a min- 
imum of 5Vi hours per week to a maximum 
of hours (49). According to Clark 
>r.(^H)> p^^^k listening for adolescents came 
?ib^tween the ages of twelve and fifteen, 
^e^^BC figures for 1948 confirm Clark's fig- 
\;: jires by reporting 91 minutes per day aver- 
' ;Jge of radio listening for the flfte^^n to nine- 
teen year age group (61). 

^ : Children's programs in the sense of pro- 
grams created specifically for children (pre- 
f Adolescents) have a limited appeal and are 
p dropped for adolescent programs before 
?; the average child reaches his teens. De- 

' signed for the very young, they have gradu- 
jr^jklly been discarded by national advertis- 
';0rs (69) and remain on local stations as 
v:^ transcribed on regional network sustainers, 
-\fllMns for the unpurchased 15 or 30 minutes 
^£.^jhyeen five and six. A few are sponsored 
iiby iUie local or regional bakery, the tot*s 
|> inop or the toy shop, depending upon the 

j^jitj&rprlse and salesmanship of the local 
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station's managen 

Criticisms of programs to which children 
and adolescents listen have resulted in con- 
siderable effort at in)provement on the part 
of both patents' groups and industry repre- 
sentatives. The Radio Council on Children's 
Programs, organized in 1939, produced two 
surveys: Broadcasting to the Youth of 
America (53), by Dorothy Lewis, arid Sur^ 
vey of Rmofch dn Children's radio Listen- 
fng (49), by Herta ffer?og» Miss Lewis pro- 
duced evidei)ce that' local stations created 
programs for children and youth, but that 
national network programs left something 
to be desired. Speaking of children's pro- 
grams, Dorothy Gordon declared, ''Al- 
though an occasional show may be accep- 
table for network production, the plctitre 
of broadcasts for children ... is a sorry 
one indeed^' (45). Willey and Young (73), 
writing In 194S, think that there has been a 
significant chanc;e for the better. But^ Siep- 
mann (65) in 1950 says, '"The main evil of 
our system of broadcasting is not so much 
the currency of cheap or insignificant ma- 
terial as it Is the absence of any counter- 
weight of excellence." Siepmann listed the 
network programs for one afternoon (April 
6, 1949), on which one network showed a 
schedule of 19 daytime serials. On this Ap- 
ril afternoon, from 3:30 to 6:00, the youngsv 
ter Just home from school could listen to 
'Tepper Young's Family," "Right to Happi- 
ness,'^ "Backstage Wife," "Stella Dallas," 
"Lorenzo Jones,** and "Young Widder 
Brown,*" just prior to the "children's hour*' 
of four more beginning with "When a Girl 
Marries/* 

Space will not permit a report here on the 
interesting earlier literature on the effects 
of radio listening* In a fairly recent study. 
Mitchell (69) found that the reading 
achievement of a group of sixth grade pu- 
pils was adversely affected by a variety 
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radio program, but not by a musical radio 
. program, She found no differences in this 
respect behveen boys and girls, but she 
discovered that pupils with IQ's above 100 
were nQt adversely affected by llie variety 
IprOfiwm, tod made significant gatos in 
readtag achievement during tlie musical 
pro-am. Hall, in a more recent study (4$), 
f6a64 that, VtWn certain limitations," 
Substantial aid to reading comprehension 
results from the use of background music 
at the eighth and ninth grado levels. She 
reported that students below average In 
intelligence and achievement receive more 
benefit from musical background tl^n 
those above average. Her findings parallel 
those of studies of the effects of music on 
factory production. 

Earlier studies of the effects of radio on 
children, which revealed sleeping tod eat- 
ing disturbances, nail biting, and other emo- 
tional reactions as result of listening to 
radio "thrillers * have not been repeated in 
recent years. 

Tekoision. Television Is the most rapidly 
growing of the niass communication indus- 
tries, During 1951, the 108 television broad* 
casting stations in the United States *'sold 
time" to advertisers at a total price of $217,- 
046,000-240 per cent of the figure for 1050, 
and 789 per cent of the figure for 1949 (60). 
The estimated number of receivers in use 
rose from 0,895,000 at the beginning of 
1050 to 14,964,000 at the beginning of 1952, 
when television homes were estbnated at 
36 per cent 

Numerous estimates of time spent by 
children in viewing television have been re- 
ported, ranging from 20 to 25 hours per 
week-almost as much time as children 
spend In school (95, 47, 54, 58, 64, 78). 
Lewis (54) found a decline six months af- 
ter television programs first became avail- 
^able in the communlty**perhaps, as he sug- 

c 
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gests, as a result of parental control, novelty ji 
wearing off, and both children's and par- 
enls* recognition of *'the time consuming , 
factors involved." Witty (75) likewise noi^ -;, 
ed a decline in viewing among Kvanstdli 
pupils after one year (about 11 per cent)* : :i 

Some efforts at television program' an^lyV^ i-^ 

sis have been made. The Southern Callfor- '^^^ 

nia Association for Better Radio and Tele- :\\ 

vision )nonltored programs on Los Angeles .;;5: 

stations between 6 p.m. and 9 p.m. for one Hi 
week (63), One station had no crime pro-' 
grams. On the other stations there were, - f 
these totals: 01 murders, 7 stage holdups, t 
3 kidnappings, 10 thefts, 4 burglaries, 2 

cases of arson, 2 Jallbreaks, 1 mass murder, : 

2 suicides, 1 case of blackmail Assault and | 

battery, brawls, dnmkenness, crooked 1 

judges, crooked sheriffs, and crooked |ur- ; : 

ies were commonplace. The Federal Coni- .ll1 
munication Commission published the tab^ 
ulations made by a group of San Franc}$*i ^5; 

CO women (68). Their findings resembl^ 3] 
those of the Los Angeles group. "One moth- 

er clocked 104 gun shots during a half-hour | 

serial; another found sudden death 'shud-^ f 
derlngly described' 14 times In 20 minutes.^ 

'Television,'' says Cluett, ''offers sonie 
pretty shoddy material, and youVe got t<) 
shop aroimd the channels to find the pleas- ' 
ing programs; but there are quite a feNV - 
goocf ones/' He objects to the TV salesmep. , 
These smooth purveyors of tooth paste, f^: 
coffee, cigarettes, and deodorants are ah 
ready in your living room. Another foot or 
two and theyll be sitting in your lap*" (35) . ^ 

Some critics think that commercial tele- * 4 
vision programs, poor at first, have shown 
rapid improvement in the last two years. 

Reports of the effect of television on the > 
reading habits of children are contradictory. " 
Gould (46) reports that library circulation 
among children and sales of childrenV^ ^ 
books have gone up. On the other hand, It- k 
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W'DeVoit, lis AngelM, Phoenix, 
0^ ftfovld^fac^f ftn4 SAn Prtoclsoo Jreported a 
' d^line, Othef$ih<^wed sUght decreases fol- 



WiHW§^f ife^eify, Gould reports that some 
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!X^^S;»|pi^ reported a decltae to at- 
feiS^an<Je at m\)Hon picture ^Jbeatew In some 
!^l;V(^l|ei? pi from 20 to 40 percent^ Witty found 
M*^t of the puplU In his study 
les^ attendance at movle$. Lewis 
found that there was an average de- 
Iprcfc^Ve of five per cent In the school grades 
l^^o/ tV viewers. Witty, too, holds that **ex- 
^;^f^cesslve viewing of TV may be associated 
with somewhat lower academic attainment/' 
He found rio significant correlation between 
| IQ*s and hours devoted to television (74). 

In Mcpon^gh's study (57)^ Interviewers 
'^0 discovered little or no difference In the edu- 
*{lf catlonal status or age of parents living in 
^;'ltelevisIon and non-televlslon homes* In the 

California town in which this study was 
l^^' conducted, the television famflles Intervlew- 
|y: ed reported less movie-going, less radio lis- 
pi tenlng, and less reading a^ a result of tele- 
fJI^ vision. Batten, Barton, Durstlne, and Os- 

bornd (71), however/after interviewing a 
&J:rsample of 6,657 city dweliers, suggest that 
|#^the time spent In televlevrfng has been taken 
||5iaifgely from radio listening and only in 
H}^; slight degree from reading. 

Whatever the facts about the effects of 
television, many parents and teachers are 
Ig.vyprrled about It. They believe that *'the 
|f*"c^dren are tired nervously, physically, 
lii^:^)tobH and mentally^ uiey show the 
^rf'^ effects of eye-strain; they have acquired 
:f;4 erroneous Ideas; and their minds are so 
,^ii,ipompleteIy engrossed by television, that 
|i;;i-^th^/, have no capacity for learning^ (63). * 
Ijl^^^gt In one community a large majoritv of 
^<ii^t|i^ parents approved of children's televis- 
1|J^^py6g*afl(is (74). 
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CmU> Booh* The great popularity bi 
comic **hooy* or magazines Justifies th^lr 
Inclusion In a discussl6n of the mass medial ■ 
Frank . (44) estimated that ab^ut OOO.OW,-: 
OOO copies were told in J04d, and the 
ber m^y be higher in 1^52, althotigl^^^^^^^^ 
wood (00) flgi^ed a decrease to awjutT{i2> 
000,000 for 31980. Comic book readfe^s j^- 
, elude many adults. Waugh (70);Vay^:tKSt 
buyers of comics ^'fot a steady readtog' dlet^ 
include in the 18 to $0 age group 41 pet cent 
of men and 28 per cent of women, and in 
the gro^p agM 30 and up, 16 per cent of 
men auu 12 per cent of women; He points 
out that ten times more comics were iold in. 
post exchanges during World War 11 than 
the total combined numbers of Life, The 
Re<tdef$ Digest, and the Batutdatf Ei>ening 
Post ioU In exchanges. Wolf and Flske (77) 
studied a group of young people from age 
7 to 17> whom they classified as $7 per cent 
'*comic bciok fans*^ (^'compulsive'* readers), 
48 per cent moderate readers of comic 
books, and 16 per cent bdifferent or hostile 
to comic books, .Wlf and Flske found that 
children progress through three categories 
to comic books. Wolf and Flske found that 
""funny animaP comics; (31) fantastic ad- 
venture comjcs; and (82) true and classic 
comics. Although there is much overlap^ 
ping, thd first type tends to be preferred by 
children 10 years cc ago and younger, the 
second by children 1M2 years of age, ^nd ^ 
the third by children 12 years of age or 
older. 

Prank finds the common ingredient of all 
comics to be action, with subjects similar 
to those of children's reading now and in 
the past J adventure, fantasy and magic, 
crime and detective, westerns, humor and 
nonsense, humanized animals, adolescent 
jitterbug capers, stories about real people, 
and history and current ev(^nts (44), Dis- 
cussing the technique of the comics, Mar- 
tin says, **The ordinary comic does not help 
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the reader to adjust hfs fmaginalivo con* 
cepts to actualities. It is the exploitation of 
the elemental apeal of power, actton, and 
color, taking Iho place of the appreciation 
of more subtle human qualities which great 
literature develops in its readers*V(56)4 

Sweeping generalizations about the comic 
books should be avoided The Cincinnati 
Committee on the Evaluation of Comic 
Cooks, formed In May, 1948, with the assist- 
ance of the voluntary code^ of several pub- 
lishers, classified (July, 1951 ) 417 comic 
book titles as follows: No objection, 142; 
some objection, 121: objectionable, 114; 
very objectionable, 40 (41), 

Malter (65), who classified 18S comic 
book titles according to type of content, dis- 
tinguished the following categories; West- 
erns, adventure stories, animal antics, love 
stories, detective stories, "Superman" stor- 
ies, adult antics, Jungle stories, children's 
antics, and sport stories, in that order of 
frequency. He found that the per cents of 
pages devoted to humor and crlmt are ap- 
proximately equal, and that approximately 
one-third of all comic-story content is de- 
voted to humor. He concludes that general 
attacks on the comic magazines are unwar- 
ranted, since there are both good and bad 
examples. 

The effects of comic book reading on 
children has been the subject of much de- 
bate. Expert opinion tends to favor the 
view that comic books serve the maladjust- 
ed child as an escape device, but are not In 
themselves a cause of delinquency. §ome 
psychiatrists hold that comic books may re- 
inforce and give direction to anti-social at- 
titudes and conduct. Dr. Augusta Alpert 
(43) thinks that, "Comics of the 'thriller 
variety make aggression too easy and too 
colorful, and in that way threaten the erup- 
tion of the child's own precariously control!* 
ed aggressive impulses.*' Hoult (50) found 



that delinquent boys and girls repotted 
reading more ''questionable" and ''harmful" 
comics, and raised the question whether 
such comics "tend to help keep the 'spirit 
of crime' alive in delinquency areas and aid 
the delinquent child In rationalizing his 
own actions." Thrasher (6*7) is skeptical of 
a casual relation between comic ! k read- 
ing and deUnquency* In this view he sup- 
ports the opinion expressed by Edwin J. 
Lukas, Director of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime, who declared that he 
knew of no "scientifically established rela- 
tionship between the reading of comic 
books and delinquency" ( 44 ) . 

Parents look with suspicion on comic 
books In general. Zorbaugh (79) reports 6S 
per cent of parente in a New York Univer- 
sity study believe that newspaper comics 
are suitable, but only 45 per cent believe 
that comic books are suitable. The problem 
appears to be one of making a proper dis- 
tinction between desirable and undesirable 
comic books, and of providing effective 
competition in the form of high grade chil- 
dren's literature. 
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L INTRODUCTION 

- interest In the study of language develops 
meni and activities as strands In the pattern 
^ of total growth of the child is a phenomenon 
! of the recent past and of the present. In an 
earlier day, psychologists considered lan- 
guage as a means of expressing m^tal con- 
, lent; educators regarded language primar- 
ily as a body of skills, and the exclusive em- 
phasis in instruction lay in imparling these 
^ important skills of literacy. Probably PJaget 
more than any other psychologist, has 
- stimulated interest in language as commu- 
. nication and as a means of studying the 
I child himself. Both psychologists and edu- 
cators today have come to look upon lan- 
guage as a vitally important form of be- 
havior through which the Individual adjusts 
himself to his social environment. Accord- 
ingly, the field of language activities em- 
braces the entire range of childhood inter- 
ests and experiences. Some emphasis on 
: language activities as arts (36) and greater 
attention to the language arts as communi- 
/ cative activities (9, 17, 28, 39) have en- 
riched the modem concept of the language 
] arts. 

This broadening concept not only adds 
to the variety of language activities In home 
and school but brings language behavior 

[ closer to other forms of behavior. Commu- 
nication of ideas in a social setting involves 

. language abilities, purposes for communi- 
cation, thinking, physical equipment to use 
in communicating, and social relationships 
.with an individual or group. Thus language 

< activity and development is closely relat^ 
to other activities and to general niental, 

ERJC 



physical, and social development, Some of 
these relationships are traced below to il- 
lustrate how different language abilities 
appear with the increasing maturity of In- 
fancy, childhood and youth. The evidence 
presented emphasizes the elementary school 
yeats and is restricted to growth patterns 
in language since physical, mental, social 
and other growth characteristics have been 
ably summarized in a number of child psy- 
chology texts. The first sections below trace 
growth in various phases of language. A 
final section emphasizes the interrelation- 
ships of such growth and Implications of it 
for the language arts curriculum. 

//. THE lANOUAOE ARTS IN 
THE TOTAL GROWTH OF 
THE CHtlD 
A. The Development of Oral Lanffuage 
Research workers In child development 
have called attention to the enormous 
amount of learning which goes on prior to 
a child's entrance into school and continues 
in many out-of-schoql activities. The child 
who enters kindergarten or first grade 
brings with him a substantial vocabulary, 
a set of language patterns, and a back- 
ground of experience which has served to 
encourage or discourage the active seeking 
of information and the building of concepts 
through asking questions, through explor- 
ing his environment, and through travel be- 
yond the immediate geographical confines 
of his neighborhood; Seashore (38) states 
that the child at the age of six is likely to 

^Assistant Superintendent in charge oi In- 
struction, Culver City Public Schools, Culver 
City, California. 
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know 17.000 words plus 7,000 deHvalives 
and that he can reasonably expect to add 
cipproximateij; 5»000 words each yeat there- 
after for ii considerable period of years. 
Seashore's estimate, bused upon the re- 
search of M, K, Smith, yields a very high 
estimate of the total vocabulary of the first 
grader. Other more conservative authori- 
ties agree that the vocabulary comprises 
several thousand words rather than several 
hundred, the number educators once 
thought the '^hlld of this age could use» 

In addition, the child of six uses every 
part of speech and every form of sentence. 
From the age of tNvelve or eighteen months 
until he enters school, he has had constant 
practice in the use of language. His need 
to communicate has been so great that he 
has acquired patterns which his environ- 
ment has furnished without regard to their 
correctness in the eye^ of later teSkchers. An- 
derson (1) states that the child's spoken 
language has reached ninety per cent of its 
mature level when judged on the basis of 
sentence structure before the child knows 
that grammar exists. He goes pn to say that 
the significant period for acquiring spoken 
language in childhood is from two to eight 
)ears of age, that while vocabulary still in- 
creases and some additional skills in the use 
of sentences appear after the age of eight, 
the essentials of spokeri language are al- 
ready present by that age. 

Anderson also states that a study of arti- 
culation indicates that the only child per- 
forms better than the singleton and the sin- 
gleton better than twins. He also points out 
that improvement in articulation comes 
slowly and that early defects in articulation 
persist longer than defects in content. (2) 

The child's hearing affects growth in oth- 
er language abilities. Rosslgnol (33), in in- 
vestigating the relationship among hearing 
dcuity> speech production, and reading per- 



formance, states that hearing acuity reaches 
its maximum in children between the ag6s 
of ten and fifteen years. Uossignols re- 
search, involving 229 first and second grad 
crs, indicates that there is a significant re- 
lationship between hearing acuity and 
speech production as measured by an arti- 
culation test and a sound repetition test. 
While the pronunciation of familiar words 
in the child s speech repertory is unrelated 
to heaving acuity, the pronunciation of new 
words varies with hearing acuity, Since 
children retested on consonant sounds 
made significantly better scores when they 
could see the face of the examiner. Rosslg* 
nol concludes that visual clues arc very im- 
portant to the young child in learning new 
words. Thus finer distinctions in speech pro- 
duction may be lost when visual clues are 
not presentv Rosslgnol also found that read* 
ing performance varied significantly with 
speech production, both for articulation of 
sound in familiar words and for skills in 
repeating nonsense syllables. Anderson (2) 
cites as evidence that hearing acuity is re- 
lated to quality of speech a study of nlne- 
to fourteen-year-old children who took 
standard hearing and articulation tests. No 
child with botter-than-normal hearing was 
found to have articulation defects; of the 
children with average hearing, only a small 
proportion had such defects. However, of 
those with below average hearing some had 
speech defects, and of those with very poor 
hearing) many had such defects. 

School life, which usually inhibits some 
language and motor activity, may bring dis- 
turbances in oral language development and 
in the motor activities associated with it for 
some children. The age of six marks the on- 
set of stuttering in a small number of chil- 
dren. Travis (43) says that about eighty per 
cent of all stutterers begin to stutter during 
the second, fourth, or sixth year of life, pe- 
riods which correspond with important 
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^viWges In Kinguage development. The age of 
6^1xj| f6t exanfi^K niarki the beginning of 
th^ :feoriipllcai^(l/s)^e(N^ manual perform- 
|v*iti'#Wd.MHif(^^^^^ required of 

PpMlpliii :.t<). tii$^: 

i^^03&^^^m^s less tractable than girls 
^|||^. slower: (rt language development, are 
^ftltol^^'^t'l-^ two-to-one majority among 
^||fet^:Oti^>iudy (43) found 202 boys 
^fM?;!^ P^^^ '"^ g"r<5up of speech defectives, 
p"||tf''ln another , group forty-three boys to 
i^^;%ferity-t\vo girls. Stuttering has been asso- 
With mariy possible cause$ including 
vt|(i66n$J$tertt, unstaljle hand usage, but the 
'■:i'|lationshlp between these phenomena is 
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|-,^ijct ok^r. Hfttidechess Is likely to be w^ll 
^-established by the age of four. However, 
'J $Jnee left h0ndedne;^^ is likely to be less of 
ri"!k pronounced trait than right handedness,^ 
' Vjfeh'alnJng above the burth year is possible; 
J^Syhetber to attempt k depends upon the 
^ibjhild*^ age, temperamenN learning ability, 
I , eMeni of the preference and methods used. 

15 easier for the child to Ifarn a new skill 
^'^$(^ch as writing with the non-domin{int hand 
K^tban to retrain the non-dominant hand In a 
^ii^ skill already learned* (20) 

j|.>'' In these and other language skills it is 
:^i:d{fftcuU to overestimate individual differ- 
C'^nces in patterns of language development 
|^:and facility in dealing with language situa- 
|,;Uoft$. McCarthy (25) states that language 
j!;; 1| one ar^a In which more marked and more 
ll spiking degrees of individual differences 
f ;'caa be observed than In almost any other. 
I; f robably the best single index of tlje child's 

language development at the primary level 
frft; average length of response. McCarthy 
\. sffttes that average length of response, a 
1^, ijije^isure whi6h has ^beeh used satisfactorily 

|rt :many majo^'^t\Ve.stl^^ a highly 

|{ sensitive index that reveals developmental 
|;:'b^n^$^frpm Infancy to maturity and reflects 
^^l^x;- ^^j^patio^ and intellectual group 

^differences with remarkable consistency*"* 



(29:167) A, number of studies indicate .dls6'- 
that accuracy of speech sounds ^hlbjti Al 
slrong degree of relationship to measures o| ., 
length, completeness, and complexity 
ing this period. The researches of, SIsleJi 
Mary Shire, E. A, Davis, and J. G. Yjedinackif 
all point to the key importance of iathf^W 
tory command of articulation in furthering 
vocabulary development, reading readiness, 
and all other language activities. Yedln^^kV-" 
lesearch, for example, indicates that at tKi| t 
second grade l^v^l there is a strong relation^ - 
ship between reading disability and articui - 
lation def ects» ( 46 ) ; . < 

The Development of 
Wrttten Lmgmge 
. Studies of growth in composition abilities 
indicate that there are dev-j'Cpmental trends 
in the use of written language which the ' 
teacher may employ as guldeposts. Hoppes 
(21), in a study of the writing of 986 pupils 
hv grades threp to six in a Chicago public 
school, found that growth in this area might 
be summarized as (a) growth In th0 num- 
ber of sentences used in a composition/ (b) 
growth in the length and complexity of sen- 
tences, (c) decline in the use of '^run-on" 
sentences, although this type of error was 
uncommon, (d) decrease in unpleasant re- 
petition of words and phrases, (e) growth 
in the use of inverted order of subject and 
predicate, indicative of the ability to give 
emphasis to an idea by increasing the prom- 
inence of its position, (f) Increase in the 
proportion of abstract nouns accompanied 
by decrease in proportion of specif ic> con- 
crete, indvidual nouns, and (g) decline in 
the number of sentences whose subject is 
possibly marking a decline in egoc<?n- 
trfsm. Hoppes also found that In all grades 
girls tend to write more than boys. 

Bear's study (6) of the written composi- 
tions of almost 12,000 children in grades 
one through eight in the St. Louis public 
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:$chools Indicates that the number of sen- four through twelve In a typical mldwesiejtn: : / J 

fences used by a child In telling a story var- community, repor'r that pupils* letters shoW^^Cv;!? 

i^jes from an average of three sentences in the cd an encouraginji; improvement }n commU* v V| 

first grade to an average of approximately nicatlon skill from grade to grade, thftt j>j|r* 

;ten in the sixth grade. The length of the formance of individual children at i$ibn 

composition remained approximately the grade level varied widely enough to corres* 

same from grade six through eight. The av- pond to average performance at severAl 

erage number of sentences used by glrli (n grade levels >»iid that variation within 

all grades was slightly hlgh^t thari the num- grades was fairly consistent froth gradd Jo' 

ber used by boys. Bear regards the number grade. They report that there wa!? eviden6- 

; of sentences used as m elemental fabtpr In ed a general positive relationship betweejj - 

: language growth, She also reports that com- ability in written communication arid lritel| :; 32 

" pleic sentences were used more ,<)ommonly llgence» and a trend toward Incr^slrig Irf^Jv^ 

:than compound, although both types were ferentlation of writing ability by lntell^ \ 

employed at all levels. She concludes that gence level with more years of schooling. 

/the use of the complex sentence appears to The same writers, In reporting on apelUng II 

be another of the elemental factors to the in the same group of letters, state that an 

; growth of language usage, and to coitelate increase In the average length of letters and z5| 

; as closely as any other factor with maturity a reduction in spelling errors were both 'M 

In language ability, There wei-e few child- marked between the fifth and sixth ^de || 

ren who used incomplete sentences in this groups, This reduction, they feel, mdy indl- 

study, ]but the percentages of pupils using cate some association between masteiy"6f "; r?t?| 

"run-on** sentences Increased Wpldly until mechknlcs (spelling in this case) and fr6e^ f| 

fflrade five, The j^rcentage dropped slightly dom of written expression, as evidenced by ...|| 

from fifty-nine In grade six to fiity^n^ in the amount written, (41) tl 
grade eight Bear's research would indicate . |. % v.w ^ /aan 

that this phase of language u^age deserves ^" ^^^^'L !f > ^, ; ^| 

conslderaSon In the i^ltten language pro- f^<^^^^ ^rth the problem of Uvr Ml ;| 
gram of the elementary school.^ '^^^^f^^ *? subordinate Ideas ^ 

* ' In written composition, LaBrants research, .-0 

Creative siting, which may be parUy afl which involved 986 public school cbMtfPifM 

individual and parUy a group affair, can enrolled in grades four through tw^slv^. iti-^_f^ 
give opportunity for vocabulary growth, so- *™* J"® J^* subordinate is a .v| 

ciability. sensitivity to meanings, and prob- function of chronological as well as of men- ^ 

ably some growth in order and sequence In tal age and is markedly Influenced by 

relating occurrences. (32. 45) However, the chronologi^l age when mental age Is held 

child's capacity for organizing and relating constant. This finding again points to the •§ 

experiences in logical or connected fashion Importance of maturation In attaining ma?« .t| 
Is limited by maturational factors. Typical- f use of language. LaBrant also --^ 

ly. not until a child is nine or ten can he found that while the length of clauses re- , ,1 

give a reasonably accurate account of what '"a'nea constant between tlw ages of eight 
happened within a definite period of time. «^*e«"' *® ^^^^^ subordinate 

(2) clauses became more 6xnci with Increasing 

maturation of the writers. Except for th* 

Swenson and Caldwell (40). who analyz- fact that girls wrote longer compositions i|; 

ed 680 letters written by pupils from grade than l)oys, sex differences were relatively 
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Significant in th^ abilities tested in this 
lH study and at these grade levels. 

The research of Frogner (16), which in- 
|||duded an analysis of the compositions of 

II approximately one thousand seventh, ninth, 
Hand eleventh grade bbvs and girls Indicates 

III that increased use of complex sentences 
||5rfrom one grade level to the next is a mark 

of Inci-e^sjing maturity rather than of su- 
II perlor intelligence. Frogner found that in 
p-^U grades adverbial clauses have the high- 
est percentage of usage, followed by noun, 
j^>i and then by adjective clauses. From grade 
|||:Seven to eleven there was a decrease in 
t "the proportion of adverbial clauses of place, 
manner, concession, and condition, Frog- 
ner also found that the use of dependent 
clauses was partially dependent upon the 
type of writing done. Thus exposition con- 
tained the highest number of dependent 
clauses, and narration contained a higher 
percentage than did letter writing. 

C. The Development of the 
Mechanics of H<(ndwrtUng 
and Spelling 

While reading requires certain motor and 
perceptual skills controlled always by 
meaning, handwriting makes still larger 
demands on the neuro-muscular system, 
g:5The ability to write, unlike riding, de- 
pends chiefly upon motor coutroi* It is 
thus a developmental process which can- 
' = not be hurried by artificial means* The 
amount of readiness activity which can be 
undertaken profitably in other areas is 
here limited by the factor of the maturation 
of the child's nervous system. (19) One of 
the soundest reasons for the use of manu- 
script writing in the primary grades is the 
■ fact that it is better suited to large muscle 
Qj)iptivity than is cursive writing, since it 
L:v;^m8fke use exclusively of unjoined letters 
fg involving only straight lines and curves, 
i}| resulting in reduced strain upon the young 
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child. A second major advantage of manu- 
script writing over cursive Is its closer re- 
semblance to the printed word involved in 
reading. Children of the six-to eight-year 
age span are in a stage of gradual transition 
from large muscle to small muscle use, This 
transitional process cannot be hurried be- 
fore the child is ready in a neuro-muscular 
sense to use the hand-wrist-flnger move- 
ments demanded by handwriting. For these 
reasons, handwriting, when it does come, 
should be limited Initially to the black- 
board or widely rilled paper and to pencils 
and crayons of large circumference, 

Psychological readiness for handwriting 
consists of the child*s having something to 
say and an urge to say it In writing. Daw- 
son (13) has pointed out that handwriting 
should not be taught as a "subject*' in its 
own right, but rather as a means to a de- 
sired end. Today's emphasis is away from 
the push-and-pull, oval drill of yesteryear 
and toward functional handwriting used as 
a tool, with emphasis on legibility and rea* 
sonable speed and with the encouragement 
of the development of some individual 
style rather than slavish following of this 
or that handwriting "system/* Within this 
framework, handwriting still needs to be 
practiced, and such practice can result in 
decided gains In both legibility and speed. 

In terms of spelling, too, psychological 
readiness is largely a matter of giving the 
child the words he needs when he needs 
them and when he is able to learn to spell 
them. In functional spelling, as in handwrit- 
ing, the child needs to have ideas to express 
and to know the meaning of an adequate 
number of words, Artley (3) has pointed 
out that growth In reading, writing, or 
spelling is contingent upon depth and rich- 
ness of experience which provides ideas 
and the opportunity for the use of words. 
Spelling readiness, according to Artley, in- 
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eludes the following Nihilities r (1) auditory 
^ipcrceptiou and discrimination, br the abil- 
ity to recognize the sounds that are heard In 
word, to associate with them their appro- 
^|Sriate letter symbols or phonograms, (2) 
■ visual perception and dlscrlinlnation, or the 
ability to analyze a word visually, noting 
' its arrangement of letters, the presence of 
; familiar prefixes or suffixes, syllables, or of 
already known *1ittle words'" and the vis- 
ual similarity of the new word with an al- 
ready familiar one, (3) accurate pronuncia- 
tion and careful enunciation, (4) clear rec- 
ognition of the meaning, since a word 
whose meaning is unknowrt is not going to 
be used by the child In either spoken Or 
written discourse, and (5) ac<)urate hand- 
writing and proper letter formation. 

Russells study ( 37 )» carried on in Cana-^ 
da, resulted in these significant findings, 
among others: (1) spelling readiness was 
acquired in the high first grade by most of 
his subjects, (2) spelling success was facili- 
tated by attention directed toward phonetic 
analysis, configuration, sound of words, syl- 
labication, and recognition of word families, 
(3) spelling abilities In the second grades 
studied were found to be closely related to 
abilities in recognition of words and capi- 
tal and lower case letters and to visual and 
auditory perceptive abilities, and (4) a 
constellation of language skills, which can 
be taught and which seems basic to success 
in the language arts, at least at the primary 
level, was identified. 

A further reason, in addition to the nat- 
ural sequence of the child*s language devel- 
opment, for delaying more formal spelling 
instruction until the later primary period 
is the fact that the intensive word study 
required by spelling is essentially in direct 
conflict with the efficient teaching of be- 
ginning reading, which today emphasizes 
meaningful phrase reading rather than par- 



rot-like word-by- word or> worse, letter-by^ 
letter analysis. The answer to this problem,; 
as Cole (10) has said. Is not to return tO 
cumbersome and inefficient methods of 
teaching reading but to modify the initla* 
Hon of the formal spelling program. 

///. SOME INTEHRELATION^ 
SHIPS OF THE lANGVAOE 
ARTS 

The separation of language growth Into 
oral, written and mechanical aspects of Ian-:; 
guage in the three sections above ne^ds t<r>s 
be corrected by an emphasis upon th^ lfit r 
terrelatedness of all phases of language de- . 
velopment. Some of the research showing 
relationships has been summarized by Hil- 
dreth (18) and by Artley (4). 

The interrelatedness of language growth 
shows first In the sequential patterns ^^f 
language development discussed aboyO; 
l.e*, the child listens with comprehension be- 
fore he speaks with meaning; he develops 
a substantial oral vocabulary before he 
reads; he makes considerable reading prog- 
ress before he writes; and he usually begins 
to spell when he needs spelling in his own 
writing. 

Reading is regarded as one of the most 
important academic achievements of the 
early elementary years, but successful read* 
ing depends primarily upon the develop- 
ment of a stock of clear and accurate con- 
cepts and upon the continuing development 
of general speech skills in articulation, enun- 
ciation, and phrasing, all of which can best 
come through practice in group situations 
devised and guided by a skillful teacher, 
An understanding of the function of lan- 
guage in conveying meanings, developing 
Ideas, sharing experiences and feeling, lis- 
tening so that the listener may develop his 
own ideas or feel as the speaker feels, is en- 
hanced through emphasis upon communica- 
tion In an audience situation in oral reading 
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^MfririT^^^ speech 

'M^<tiflrr,'^'?u»iclat]^^^ irtteulaHon^ pitch, 
^,g;441^h|AX^^^ Intenelatlohs of the Ian* 
'§m^ to handwriting and 

^m^^^^ Kave l^een pointed out in 

|r;t|(S^]^r^0^^^ section of this chapter, 

of the mateml for 
|r,6yal or written conversation and discussion, 
^fj^uespite the competition of movies, ifadio, 
;5{|rtd television, reading Is still an Important 
to the child's (^(?quirlng an understand* 
W^ ^^ the broader world which lies beyond 
r^:\%0 home and the neighborhood and about 
^^twhfch children In these years are fncreas* 
•jftogly concerned. The teaching of usage at 
J;thls level^ as at the early elementary level, 
jf^WlU depend upon the teacher's ability to 
||dlagno$e and correct those errors incur- 
|-^rfn^ the greatest social penalty in the group, 
|,.i^rtley (4) has pointed out the close rela- 
tjonship that reading comprehension bears 
f-:!tb other language abilities. 

Beery (8) has Indicated that reciprocal 
^:f^felations between reading and listening In- 
^veludes these; (1) pupils will listen better 
til 'th^y expect to use what they hear^ (2) 
^f-'ifi^fttog needs to be reinforced by other 
I'rjUK^ of experience; and (3) since com- 
|v prehension improves when pupils are en- 
"Jfcouraged to check themselves on the ideas 
£Jj|ai|ied from reading, listening probably 
^ needs similar checks. Several vwriters, in* 
^^cluding Beery have emphasized the fact 
itl^t listening as a development skill needs 
?f fff bfe explored by research. 

\V^6 sfpe*king and writing are closely 
V|||^d art$V students of language develop- 
|%eri,t arid teachers must be aware tha^ the 

feERJC 

^ ^ , , 



1. Ratfe of ao^ulsition) . . iSkUl in ipW^ 
language builds itself \ip rapidly, whVte-^ 
as skill in writing cornet slowly* ; ; / ' ' , 

2. Quantity of experiences' , . the Am6%t ^ 
of practice In writing from the fim to: 
the eighth ^ade Is at the outside not 
more than the equivalent of t^o.week? 
practice, in oral expression had b^^ th'e . 
child at the age of four or five. . . ' 

3. Excessive criticlsmi . . If we calcu-^ ' 
lated the ^proportion of criticisms made\ 
by the most critical mother to the total ' 
number of words spoken by the child, 
the resulting fi^re would be very sm^ . 
Indeed, but if the same comparison were 
made for written language fn the class- 
room, the figure would bo very high . , / , 
my point Is essentially that the excessive 
criticism to which the child's writing in 
Its eatly stages Is subjected, is exactly 
the opposite of the situation which facili- 
tates the acquisition of spoken language 
in th^^ young child. . , 

i. Ease of assignments . . All the children' 
in the classroom can write, while all the " 
children cannot talk at the same time.-: 
Hence written work c^n be uied to keep^ , 
children busy whether or not It makes 
any contribution to their well being* 
5. The audience: . . The greatest differ- 
ence between written and spoken Ian* 
guage, however, comes when we think of 
the audiences to which they are address- 
ed. Spoken language is a form of social 
intercommunication in a person to pet" 
«^on relation. It takes place in a function- 
al situation fn which it is used to secure 
effects or to influence other people. The 
written composition on the other hand is 
for the teacher and gets its entire mean- 
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ing from the teacher's reactions. . < from 
the developmental point of vlewi ftn au* 
dlence to be influenced or changed by 
the hinguage i$ the most Important fea- 
ture of the process of Intercommunlca* 
tfon, (1) 

Altliough such differences exist In terms 
of usual classroom procedures, It is still 
true that the chlld*s different language abil- 
ities tend to grow together and to be posi- 
tively related to one another. 

In addition to the interrelatedness of the 
various language arts as demonstrated in 
developmental sequences, the close relation- 
ships among them are illustrated in correla- 
tional studies showing how various phases 
of language are related to factors such as 
mental ability, socio-economic status, sib- 
ling status, and sex. Some of these relation- 
ships, such as those involving socio-econom- 
ic background, are developed more fully 
in other parts of this series. 

The chiUrs language is probably the best 
means of studying his mental ability and 
his thinking. Gurtl (12) believes that per- 
ceptual and ideational meanings develop 
side by side and that they are related to in- 
tclHgenco, social status, and the stage of 
cultural development attained by the socie- 
ty in which the child lives. While many of 
the conclusions of Fiaget are open to ques- 
tion in the light of current research evi- 
dence, he did call attention to the fact that 
much of children's thinking is characterized 
by egocentrism, absolutism, animism, and 
a lack of understanding of cau$e-and effect 
relationships. Many of these characteristics 
of children's thinking persist into adulthood. 
Jlcsoarch tells Httlc about the ages at which 
children can learn key concepts which are 
necessary to a development of social and 
scientific understandings and attitudes. We 
do know that accurate and reasonably com- 
plete concepts do not appear until the later 



years of childhood. This slowness, however, 
may be due to the great number and com- 
plexity of situations which the child must 
master rather than to an Inner ^'maturation- 
ar level. (12) 

The study of Biber and associates (7) of 
the school life of a group of ses^u year olds 
confirms the assumption that the period 
from seven to eight years marks a decline 
In egocentrism and is a period when the 
child is most clearly oriented toward ac- 
quiring ''the control, the power that are the 
by-products of establishing functioning re* 
lations to an expanding environment,*^ Biber 
found that this group of ten children vised 
language more as a means of communica- 
tion of ideas than as a means of expression 
of feeling. In general discussion, they show* 
ed a tendency to connect a general topic of 
discussion with personal happenings in their 
own experience. Gaining knowledge thus 
functioned as an extension of the self, Their 
emerging concepts were active and involved 
active, observable Ideas. 

Baker (5), in his study of children's fi'ee 
discussions in grades two, four, and sIk in 
three schools in the New York metropolitan 
area> found that children's free discussions 
tend to be factual and concerned with the 
present. There were gradual grains appar- 
ent in the fourth and sixth grades in terms 
of the attention given voluntarily to adujt 
activiti^jj and interests. The higher the 
grade, the greater the dependence upon 
vicarious experience. Baker found second ' 
graders to be almost entirely individualistic 
in expression with little give and take as 
compared to fourth and sixth graders. 

Baker's study also pointed out some Inter- 
esting differences between groups of vary- 
ing socio economic status. Groups with 
higher economic status, although not signi- 
ficantly higher intelligence quotients, de- 
voted le^s attention in discussion to books, 
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V' fSs^dJo, and movios, but gave evidence of h^iv- 
i^^P$t^<>^<^ Information, probing more deeply, 
^\ 1%^^'$$ to the point, and having better vo- 
j< ;:5 iSabMyles^^^ Superioir value systems. 

^ ' c^^^ Evidence of the differences between 
status groups points out not only the dlffer- 
Jvi!^ $|)c^ In language development, but also Im* 
|n|:;p6rtant differences In Interests and values, 
^v;^ These may arise in the case of the child of 
;|^pl§wet'> from what Lewin (24) has 
p^|/terttied "the early and sharp separation of 
^^M: reality ftnd unreality," whlo^i he defines as 
l^ihg unfavorable to the child s develop- 



^g ^ : plant's observation (30) that the effect 
•iff ^^f poverty, and particularly of overcrowd- 
:%^5: ing, on the personality development of the 

growing child was to break illustions, to de- 
Jtroy "goal Images'* soon after they are 
?|^^ fomed, to niake children realistic on the 
g:| negative and discouraging side, is perhaps 

an amplification of Lewin's point and an 
Irt explanation for the differences which are 
/ so apparent In the discussions of the groups 
rllv which Baker observed. 

'^||.- \ The most obvious differences in language 
development at all school levels are those 
differences In speech patterns associated 
i^l" jirimarily with differences In soclo-ecortom- 
)o status. All measures of linguistic maturity 
i^^li "^^^'^ conventional standards indicate 
|||' the superiority of children from the upper 
vSQCial levels. A child exposed to a large vo- 
itlj ^ ^^abulary and skill in its use soon develops, 
l^f by observation and imitation, facility of ex- 
pression, exactness of meaning, and correct 
l^r grammatical form. A child from poorer clr- 
cumstances can hope to acquire these skills . 
|ji;/0nly with considerable effort and much ^^a^^' 
conscious unlearning and releaming of Ian " 



turity* Sex differences In favor of girls in 
the matter of comprehension ability In 
speech, as in all other aspects of language 
growth, appear at an early level. Accord- 
ing to E. A. Davis, girls retain up to the 
nine-and-a-half-year level superiority in ar- 
ticulation as well as In word usage, length, 
complexity, and grammatical correctness of 
sentences. Two studies indicate that sex 
differences in compjrehenslbility ef speech 
are more marked among children of the 
lower socio-economic levels. (26) 

The sample findings given above indicate 
that personal and environmental factors are 
likely to influence all forms of language 
behavior. As In the case of the child's de- 
velopmental sequences, the results indicate 
close relationships among the various phas* 
es of language behavior and achievement, 
Such relationships have not always been 
fostered by a school program which'dlvides 
such activities as reading, spelling, and 
writing Into separate, even water-tight com- 
partments. Other articles In this series In- 
dicate some specific directions the language 
curriculum iJiust follow If it is t^> be guided 
by these child development data. 

This chapter has indicated the Importance 
of such ideas as the broad range of coinmu- 
nicative activities, developmental patterns 
In various phases of language and the Vi\tU 
ation from child to child in different lan- 
guage arts abilities resulting from individ- 
ual personality factors and from the child's 
social environment. 
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Language Is a form of behavior sd closely 
related to mental and social development 
that it should be Intimately related to per- 
sonality; Other articles In this series Indi- 
cate the close relationships between various 
forms of language behavior and other de- 
velopmental characteristics and environ- 
mental conditions. The review of some two 
hundred fifty references In preparation for 
this article indicates that although language 
acllvilies and personality are theoretically 
close, research evidence about their rela- 
tionships Is frequently spotty and vague* 
;(!lertala topics such as interrelationships of 
llanguage arts difficulties and personality 
difficulties have been rather thoroughly ex- 
plored. Other areas, such as the positive 
contribution of language abilities to per- 
sonality development or the relationships 
between certain types of personality and 
■different forms of language activity, have 
been relatively untouched. 

Previous Sunwtarlea 
C. Some mention of work on interrelation- 
Jshlps of language and personality Is made In 
the two comprehensive summaries of Mc- 
Carthy (91, 02) on child development in 
language. Witty (165, 166, 167) has three 
^^rticles summarizing work on the relation- 
ships between reading and emotions or ad- 
justment factors/ In a chapter entitled **The 
Relations of I^anguage and Speech Acquisi- 
tions to Personality Development" LaBrant 
;($4) has a number of wise suggestions to 
^t^achers for broadening the usual language 
:pt| program, but little research evidence to 
;i|lipt6. Anyone Interested in the topic should 
her discussion of the growth of Ian- 



guage behavior, language as an outlet for 
creative urges, and Influences of literature 
upon adolescents. LaBrant points out that,^ 
by the time the child comes to school, his ^ 
language behavior is already so organized 
that it is hard for the teacher to recognize 
its psychological significance. She points 
out, also, that schools are largely concerned 
with the child's knowledge of external lan- 
guage materials, printed and written, and 
the degree ^o which he conforms to conven- 
tional language patterns. Other summaries 
of previous research are of a more special- 
ized nature and will be mentioned In appro- 
priate sections below* 

A survey of available references leads to 
the conclusion that the dearth of specific 
evidence about interrelationships of lan- 
guage behaviors and personality is due, not 
to lack of knowledge about language de- 
velopment, but to lack of success in defln- 
ing and measuring personality, particularly 
in the elementary school and secondary 
school age range* As a result of two analy- 
ses of available personality questionnaires, 
one including a 360-item bibliography, El- 
lis (35, 36) concludes that personality ques- 
tionnaires are of questionable value in 
group diagnosis of Individual adjustment or 
personality traits. Other difficulties in per- 
sonality measurement have been polnte<l 
out by Goodenough (52), Gough (55), Mc- 
Shea (95), Sullivan (144), Traxler (151) 
and others. The newer projective and sor ;> 

iProfessor of Education, University of Cali* 
fomla, Berkeley^ 1S6 MbliofinrapWcal work for 
this fttudy wag aided by a grant from th^ Fac- 
ulty HeseAroh Fund of the Department of Edu- 
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tnolric approaches to personality measure- 
n)ent have been described, and In some 
0a$es tried with school children, by Bonnoy 
(16), Frank (42), Havighurst (65). Inkeles 
(74), Kuhlen (82). Sargent (126) and 
Symonds (145). Such methods offer prom- 
ise of better methods of personality meas- 
luement of preschool and school children 
and youth, When current problems have 
been studied more thoroughly, 3uch as that 
of the examiner confuting his own projec- 
tlons with those of the child, more cono^ 
plete analyses of the Interrelationships of 
personality and language behaviors Can bo 
made, The curr<^nt scarcity of adequate per- 
sonality measures seems to be one import- 
ant cause of the paucity of specific evidence 
about the Interrelationships of language 
and personality. 

Although the term personaHty is some- 
times in doubt, a search of the literature re- 
veals considerable evidence about the re- 
lationships between personality and 
achievement in general, including language 
achievements. Many studies of the Interre- 
lationships of personality and reading 
achievements have also been made. These 
and related topics are considered below, 

Persomltty md General Academic 
AchlevemenU 

Investigators have frequently been inter- 
ested in reasons for school success and fall* 
ure and in emotional and personality influ- 
ences upon achievement, including lan- 
guage achievements. General discussions of 
emotional and social behavior in relation to 
learning have been presented by Anderson 
(5) and by Jones, Conrad and Murphy 
(78), A number of texts in educational psy- 
chology, such as that of Pressey and Rob- 
inson (112) differentiate between the ef- 
fects of mild emotion and strong emotional 
frustration upon learning. Later research on 
school achievements and personality has 
been summarized by Tuddenham (152) and 



by Seagoe and Cooper (128)* A good his- ^ 
torical introduction to the topic is present- 
cd by Wolf (169), who summarizes forty- 
two studies (and mentions eighty-one in : 
her bibliography) of the relationships 
personality to success or failure In School 
Work, The first study mentioned is one by 
S» Pressey on the relation of character 
traits to success in school, published tn 
1920. Most of the studies reviewed involv* 
ed subjects at the college level and non- 
standardized ratings of personality were, 
frequent. Many of the studies involved., 
cases where there was a disparity between' 
intelligence records and academic achlev6-i^| 
ment and a number suggest that amdety^:^ 
states and other emotional disturbances rha^^t 
affect both intelligence scoxH and achieve<^ 
ment scores, In another study of two mateh- 
ed groups of girls at the sixth grade level 
Wolf (168) 1947, found that six of seven 
personality tests showed differences favor* 
ing the good achievers in Viurious school 
subjects* 

Later studies of factors other than intelli- 
gence which affect school success in lan- 
guage and other areas are those of Tyler, 
|154), Gerberich (48) and Owens and 
Johnson (107), Early disparity studies In-;' 
elude those of Laird (85) and Stone (141)1 
Other studies of personality factors In 
learning and achievement are those of Bird 
(13), of Keys and Whiteside (79), of Stagr 
ner ( 139), of Murphy and Ladd (103) an^ 
of Gough (56). Rorschach responses of suc< 
cessful and unsuccessful students have 
been studied by MarguHes (96) and Os- 
borne and Sanders (ICS), Failures ol gifted 
pupils were studied by Van Alstyne (165), 
Conklin (26), and Cohler (24) and the ed- 
ucational achleveiaents of "problem >hll- 
dren*V by Paynter and Blanchard (109)» 
Some recent articles on personality and 
learning by McCarthy, Hildreth and others 
have been collected in an American Coun- 
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Cll on Education publication (4). 
c The common finding of many of these 
stuili^s that personality affects learning and 
achievement has been questioned by Rosen 
(117) who found no difference between 
children diagnosed as neur'>tio and as nor- 
mal and by Thurstone (150) who feels 
VJhat "too much attention has probably been 
[given ... to personality adjustment in the 
reading problem'' and that more attention 
could profitably be given to problems of 
■perception. In a somewhat more detailed 
study Hendrickson and Huskey (69) found 
> that at the sixth grade level, extroversion is 
positively related to {ichievement and nega- 
tively to intelligence for boys and practi- 
cally unrelated to those factors in the case 
of girls. 

The studies on interrelationships of per* 
sonality and general academic achieve- 
ments, inchiding language abilities, leave 
ttm reader with a feeling that satisfactory 
data have still to be uncovered, There Is 
little doubt that strong emotions and more 
permanent maladjustments may interfere 
with learning and achievement in many 
cases but specific evidence of relationships 
is lacking. Difficulties in persoTiality meas- 
urement have contributed to the uncertain- 
ty of the findings. Somewhat more satis- 
factory answers have been achieved in the 
I more specific studies of the interrelation- 
ships of personality difficulties and reading 
difficulties which are reviewed two sections 
below. 

P^nonallty and Language 

Language and personality have been as- 
sociated by many writers, with varying 
amounts of supporting research evidence. 
In her text Strickland (143) says, 'The Ian- 
guage of an individual Is in a very real 
icnse the mirror of his personality . . . The 
^spontaneity, fluency and control he shows 
[In his speech indicate quite clearly how well 
his growth is progressing.** The child who 



a<^^^ easily usually makes so- 

cial adjustments easily/ Some writers sup- 
port the stereotype that a person's person* 
alily can be judged by his voice-the $oft» 
quiet voice indicates a shy person, etc* 
There Is little evidence against hypotheses 
such as these but there is also little or no 
general evidence showing the exact rela* 
tionships suggested. Some Oi the available 
studies in speech and in written language 
are mentioned below. 

The standard reference to speech educa- 
tion, Thonssen and Fatherson's BibUogra- 
phtj of Speech Educaiion and its supple^ 
ment (147), (148) is a good source for 
articles and books on speech and person- 
ality. For example, the supplement covering 
ia39 to 1948 lists some thirty theses and 
fifty articles on the topic. Most of those, 
however, are concerned with adults and 
with formal aspects of speech, The other in- 
dispensable reference is Stanford's review 
(125) of over one hundred books and ar- 
ticles in the field. Sanford believes the two 
main developments in the study of speech 
are a movement toward a quantitative des- 
cription of linguistic phenomena and a 
study of the functional relation between 
language and nonlinguistlc behavior. In 
regard to the second he says, -Man, the 
sign-using animal, makes many of his ad- 
justments by devices purely linguistic, and 
his intellectual functions are in large part 
dependent upon words. If we set up the hy- 
pothesis that a study of the individuals 
verbal behavior will disclose a facet of his 
personality, it appears unlikely that we are 
weaving a rope entirely of sand." (125: 
814) He concludes that much work needs to 
be done in exploring relationships between 
speech and personality but that •'there are 
many indications that language Is a vehi- 
cle of personality as well as thought/* 

More specifically, In the young child lan- 
guage is closely related to socialization, It 
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males on v6lc<j alone seetft to be HttlC„ . „ 
than estimates 6( Me]\igeifv^-^^^^i^^ 
clal expression. ' ^-''^.iiiA'S:-M^$M^WM 

^-:riie ■ established - reIatipri|h|p^^K^ 
children's writing and th^fr pl6jr$i?Mw^Ltt| 
Pf-^jrnay Miect ms language developnient. There ate also meaget. That spelling diftfcuWw*.^^^ 
i^^-^M y some evidence that learning to walk de- may be related to emotional difflculHes.ha>^ 

' W« the appearance of first words and ad- been suggested by Schonell (127),4^-feftS-il^4 
p'i'3;lusting to school In the first year or two sell (ll8),and by Spache (1$7), Thar^- :\ % 
I'^l' ttiay slow dpwn rate of vocabulary growth phology is not entirely a fake has been W|«: - 

Spriesterbach and Buck (138) suggest gested by Victor ( 158) and olhlirSi:6^'fiSr'f;/r) 
; that speech development involves (I) bably the most fniitful approach thi&. ' >l! 
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defective dJ:Hculatit)n (by adult $tandards) 
Is n6mial for the three or four-year-old an^ 
fC|^ th^t hesitations and rhythmic ' dlffteuWes 
\ may <KJCur normally In ohUdren^s spe^h Cor 
III years thereafter. The cassation of $tutlering 
if ; Is stiW in dispute. Johnson . 178) 
states that "the most defensible general con- 
cUisIon taj3e drawn from this research/ to 
date, would seem to be that stuttering Is a 
specific form of leartied anxlety-motiyated 
behavior." Richardson (114) found few dif- 
ferences between adult stutterers and npit* 
stutterers on the Rorschach and Thematic 
Apperception Tests and Alnsworth (3) 



i 



lanjgu^geJ 

Older studies of children's coiiver$ltl6tv^^;5| 
$uch as those of ' Zyve (171) and Daw$o^;4i 
(30) were content to analyze the cMd'$-^^^| 
written m^t^rtal? in terms of favorit0 .tQpi<»^i^;i| 
at various, grade Revels. If the normaBj^f;^^^^^ 
topics, such as those found by 'D^^^^^0^^ 
(games and sports, personal experienCl*V 
trips, pets, family and friends, etc) W^ro. ip^ 
compared to one individuaVii conversatlba;y>$ 
some clues as to his peronallly could p<^$::; ^?5 
Sibly be derived. Similarly, early analyjs^^;;, ;| 
of children's writing such as those of Fiti^^K'.,^ 
gerald (40) and Bellows (10) could be car- 



, , , , ried to the place where they shed some 
stresses the^eory of muJtlple. mmto beginning onnhts— 

and "Widely variant causes of stuttering ^^^^ ^ Le (86) ^: 

U.l,.. /A1 s u.. .K.. .1,. ....... .^A ^^j^^^^jj g^,^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

(25) and Burrows (10) both suggesHomerfS^^^ 
of the diagnostic and therapeutic values of : ^ 
children's creative writing* 



Halut (61) has shown that the content and 
form of children's speech must be related 
to the social setting in which it takes 
place. % 



A considerable number of studies of col- 
lege students, such as those of Gillcinson 
(49, 50). of Cantril (21), Dunkel (S4), and 
Duncan (33) have shown some relation- 



A discussion of personality and language 
would be incomplete without mention olt 
the pioneer in the field. The classical stu- 
dies of Piaget, especially his earlv works 



:£Ei 



ship between personality test scores and (110, 111) stress the relationship bet\yleen 
certain aspects of speech, especially quality, a child's language and his social develop- 
However, as Spriestersbach and Buck (138) ment Piaget stresses the •prelogicar aftd 
suggest, in associating voice and person- "egocentric** nature of the child's language 
ality listeners are usually only declaring before seven or eight years of age and the 
't own stereotypes and personality esti- social nature of his language and concept? 

ic 
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|||pral of the language arts has been the of language behavior Is often closely relat 
" '^^ and soclodrama In the cd to other phases of ^rsonallty. At pres 



Iffi^trhent of adjustment difficulties. Del 
llorfe) and Cornyetz (31) have a 26^item 
lllbliography on psychodrama and Shoobs 
if Wl) ?ep<>>^'s on its use in the schools. The 
lljia^tels (129, 130) have two descriptions 
III the use of sociodErama in the Intermediate 
f|rade$r McGann (94) reported gains In 
fjre^kdlng competence and attitude as a result 
of a series of soclodramas devised to treat 
ll^sonality problems simultaneously with 
'reading problems. The smphasis in such 
^^fudlcs upon a combination of therapy and 
?:^||5rtedlal instruction rather th^iri ^ohcentca- 
tiori on reading teachniquejJ alone offers 
new possibilities for clinical and other re- 
medial work in the various language arts 
fields. 

^^im-^^-' V- . Summary . 

If 1 The studies summarized above, nearly 
two hundred in number, reveal many gaps 
in our knowledge of thejnterrelationships 
of personality and language behavior, There 
are numerour accounts of child develop- 
ment in the areas of preschool language and 
of reading especially, but only a few of 

V these relate language behavior to personal- 
ity factors. This paucity of effective corre- 

V la^tion seems to be due In part to lack of ade- 
lH|tiate instruments and other difficulties in 

rrieasuring personality traits of children and 
adolescents. Some progress has been made 
J stiidying children's personalities through 
(he content of their language productions 
^^iid, usually in test situations, through the 
^Structure of their language responses. Some 
|-p|f the newer projective techniques (usually 
Sjnvolying language) and more skilled obser- 
i^lV^tlons of children's general behavior offer 
Shppe that more rewarding studies of inter- 
Inr^lationships of language and personality 
llcj^n be made. 

§1 Although results are still meager^ there 
I j^kists some evidence that amount and type 



ent the most detailed analysis seems to be 
In the area of social-emotional disturbances 
as related to reading difficulties. A promis- 
ing lead has been opened up in the Influ- 
ences of reading, discussion, soolodrama, 
etc, on personality not only as catharsis and 
therapy in difficult cases but as procedures 
with normal children* Language activities 
are causes, concomitants, or results of per- 
sonality factors but many detailed relation- 
ships must be explored if teachers and par- 
ents Jire to have the help they sometimes 
need In guiding growth in both language 
and personality. 
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(l) The abov0 goitx^rallzaUotis probably novel on adolescents; Wampler and Gjsfip^<t 
^ ftfipiy to the other lapgaago atb ft« much as son (159) suggest books useful In unfe"'''' 

to reading. They should all be regarded as standing pioblems of adole?cence. Hegg^ 

hypotheses for further scientific study. - ^ 

p. PoHthe Valuer of Reading afui Utera- 
'Z^-'- iure 

Fr<)ift at least the days of the niusfo and 
literary schools of ancient Athens, teachers 
have always used literature In an attempt 
to influence the personality and character 
of their students, Much of the modem writ* 
ing on the subject continues to be specula* 
tlve or hortatory, with titles such as WImt 
Can literature Do fdr Me? (132) or How 
to Improve Your Personality by Reading 
(Uf^^f A beginning on the scientific study 
of the problem seems to have been Initiated 
In the United States by Moore (102), A 
brief summary of some of the available stu- 
dies has been made by N, B. Smith (135) 
who also reported on the results of a ''free- 
response" Investigation In which children 
were asked to write about any reading ma- 
terial which had changed their thinking or 
altitudes (134). Witty (165, 167) has con- 
tributed at least two summaries of research 
on the values or effects of reading. W. S, 
Gray (58) summarized thirty studies of the 
effects of reading on such things as informa- 
tion and belief, altitudes and morale, pub- 
lic opinion and voting. The most complete 
summary dealing with bibllotherapy as such 
seems to be that of Russell and Shrodes 
(123), Worthwhile general articles are 
those of Bryan (18)» L. Gray (57) P. V. 
Smith (133) and Wenzel (161). 

The more specific studies of the effects 
of reading and literature deal with various 
types of reading material and different age 
groups. Waples* (160) studies are concern- 
ed with the re^^ding habits of adults but 
have implications for understanding chil- 
dren and youth. Loban's (90) and Meckel's 
(07) doctoral studies are concerned with 
the effects of reading short stories and a 

O 



and Voelker (67) suggest reading' xttAterw^^ 
for "non-academic** pupils, Stdughtoft arid 
Ray (142) found that children in the Sec- : ^ 
ond, fourth, and sixth grades seldom named '^/^j 
a character from a book as the person they^U^i 
would most like to bo like/* Rus^el) (122)Xvj 
found that a group of teachers could recall 
various influences of books on themselves; ! 
during childhood, Child and others (23) 
have an interesting analysis of possible ef^-> | 
fects of third-grade readers on children us^ 
ing them, Sister Mary Agnes (2) andU 
Groves (60) suggest possible influences of r f 
children s poetry. Goldman (51) feels that V.^i 
the values of fables In character education 
may be overrated and Lawler (87) suggests 
some personality values for participation in 
communication activities. 

One of two recent developments has been 
the planned use of different therapeutic 
techniques with retarded readers. Many of . 
the older studies of remedial programs,; 
such as those of Kirk (80), Hegge (66), and-^ 
Monroe and Backus ( 101 ) reported person- 
ality gains as a correlate of reading gains. 
The newer emphasis is on therapy for Its ; 
own sake, Axllne (8, 9) has two descrip-^ - 
tions of play arid non-directive therapy and 
Kunst (83) described psychological treat- y- 
menl of reading disability cases. Bills (12) 
found significant changes in the reading /„ 
ability of eight third grade children as a re- J 
suit of phy therapy experience and Good* 
man and others (53) reported improve- / 
ment in over half the cases of a group of/ 
elementary-school children treated for nine 
months with a combination of psychother-/ 
apy and specific remedial work. Meyer (98 
reported, from a psychoanalytic point of 
view, an experiment in story-telling used as 
therapy. 

The second recent development Involving 
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||fe;f actor In reading difficulties. 

One facet of the relationship of reading 
5| to adjustment Is the study of reading abili- 
<§::Mes of delinquent children* Some evidence 
';^;^: ,on the academic achievements of delin- 
fluents is given in the National Society for 
>>;:the Study of Education Yearbook (104) 
^^irdeallng with delinquency. In 1036 Fendrick 
and Bond (39) found a group of dehnquent 
i??^; boys In Now York City to be m^trkedly re- 
tarded In reading ability. Feinberg (37, 38) 
verified this finding in two other studies 
l^j^and Ash (6) reported discrepancle^s be- 
tf : hveen reported schooling and academic 
K|v achievements of adolescent delinquents. 
fVj/:Thomas (146) and Klumb (81) found that 
y : tending interests of delinquent boys are 
JfC^xnot as varied or mature a$ those of non- 
|V):delinquent boys. A careful unpublished 
?;rOtudy by Wickham (162) found the most 
fruitful data for distinguishing groups of 
:^>r delinquents and non-dellnquents in the 
f ; emotionally charged relationships between 
' parent and child and teacher and child. The 
delinquent groups were much below aver- 
age in school grades and 58 per cent of the 
group stated a dislike for one or more school 
/c: subjects with English being the most dis- 
liked. Wickham, Harris (104) and others 
stress that a constellation of causal factors 
^h^{s frequently associated with delinquency, 
v^; The studies quoted do not establish poor 
f; reading ability as a direct cause of the mal- 
i re adjustments labelled delinquency but do 
f; : Indicate that the two are often associated. 

;1 While there is still some uncertainty 
about the Influence of personality factors 
upon success or failure In groups of chil- 
dren, there is no doubt that personality fac- 

\\ tors may affect reading achievement of in- 

V dlvlduals. Current study may be most pro- 
fitably directed toward hov/ and why the 
two are related. In this connection observa- 
tions made by Gates (47) In 1941 still seem 

: to be pertinent. Some of his findings with 
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other generalizations added arej 

(a) Personality difficulties are frequent- 
ly but not universally associated with read^ 
ing difficulties. 

(b) In cases where they occur together, 
personality difficulties may be causes, con- 
comitants, or results of reading difficulties. 

(c) Emotional difficulties usually appear 
as part of a constellation of difficulties caus- 
ing reading retardation. 

(d) There is no single personality pat* 
tern characteristic of reading failure and 
there is no proved one-to-one relationship 
between type of adjustment difficulty and 
type of reading disability; For example, feel- 
ings of insecurity resulting from undue 
home pressure for achievement may result 
in low reading achievement marked by 
withdrawal, compulsive, anxious reading 
marked by frequent errors, or higher 
achievement in reading than would be ex- 
pected from mental level. 

(e) Syrnptoms associated with reading 
difficulties are commonly aggressive reac- 
tions withdrawing tendencies or general in- 
security and apprehension. 

(f ) If emotional, adjustment disturbanc- 
es are one of a group of primary causes of 
reading difficulties, retardation In other 
academic learnings often occurs. 

(g) If reading difficulties are a cause of 
emotional difficulties, skilled remedial work 
In reading may clear up rather easily a con- 
siderable number of difficulties. If deep- 
seated personality difficulties are a cause 
of reading difficulties, ordinary remedial 
work is likely to be ineffective and more 
intensive therapy is required. 

(h) Diagnosis and remediation in read- 
ing are often more acceptable to children 
and to parents than they are in fundamen- 
tal personality maladjustments. According, 
ly the reading aspects of a problem may be 
emphasized in the beginning stages of 
treatment, 
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ing ability, social acceptability* intelligence 
and general school acntevement. She con* 
chided that "extensive rtadln^ is a signifi- 
cant factor in chlUlren's social acceptabiH- 
ty" Helsler (68) found that 600 comic 
book and non-comic book readers made 
much the same scofos on the California 
Test of Personality* 

The importance of social and emotional 
adjustments in reading readiness has been 
attested in a number of studies. Smith 
(136), has summarized 136 studies dealing 
with readiness, including some thirty-five 
titles dealing with emotional and social 
readiness. More general discussions of the 
role of social and emotional factors in read- 
iness have been presented by Hanison (63) 
and by Hildreth (70). Since readiness Is a 
factor in reading achievement at all grade 
levels, the above references underline the 
close relationships between social and emo- 
tional adjustments and reading success 
throughout the elementary and secondary 
school. 

6. Interrelationships of Reading Difficulties 
and Personality Disturbances, 
Of all the specific relationships between 
language and personality the area of read- 
ing difficulties related to emotional and 
personality difficulties has been most thor- 
oughly investigated. Early summaries of 
some of the research include those of Tul- 
chin (153), of Wilking (164) and at least 
three articles by Gates (45, 46, 47) which 
also included original research findings. 
Russell (119) reported studies with some 
conflict bet\veen the results of group in- 
vestigations and individual case studies. 
Witty (165) used the same classification of 
over twenty studies and added a section on 
the place of therapy in remedial work. He 
concludes that evidence of close relation- 
ship between emotional difficulties and 
reading difficulties comes from four sourc- 
es: (1) case studies by analysts, educators 



and physicians (2) comparisons of groups 
of retarded and successful readers (3) stti-^ 
dies of individuals over long periods of 
time and (4) remedial work emphasizing 
therapeutic methods» In a careful study of 
22 cases of extreme reading disability Rob- 
inson (115) found nine cases with emotion- 
al difficulties, as defined by a psychiatrist, 
and also reviewed the Hteratiire in this 
area, 

The present writer has been unable com- 
pletely to verify Witty's finding that group 
comparisons of retarded and successful 
readers provide evidence of a causal rela- 
tionship between emotional difficulties and 
reading difficulties. Witty himself stresses 
multiple causation in reviewing case studies 
(165:291). In tabulating forty research stu- 
dies involving the relationship of reading 
difficulties and personality disturbances the 
writer found fifteen that claimed intimate 
or causal relationships and twenty-five 
which discovered no significant differences 
bet\veen groups of retarded and normal 
readers oi which included personality dif- 
ficulties as only one of a constellation of re- 
lated causes* Little or no relationship was 
found in studies such as those of Sister 
Mary Vera (157), Gann (44) and Betts 
( 1 ) . Close relationships were found in 
small numbers of case studies reported by 
Blanchard (14, 15), Tulchin (153), Gates 
(46), Hardwick (62), Vaughn (156), Mis- 
sildine (99), Lantz and Liebes (86), Wik- 
sell (163) and Stevenson (140). Represen- 
tative studies giving emotional difficulties 
as only one of a group of possible causes 
include those of Castner (22), Leland (89), 
Parker (108), Gates (47), Jackson (75), 
xMcCaul (93), Robinson (116) and Young 
( 170). Osburn ( 106) believes that such fac- 
tors as lack of auditory discrimination and 
lack of readiness at school entrance are pri- 
mary factors in reading disability but clas- 
sifies emotional difficulties as a secondary 
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Personality and Readinff 

The continued Interest in the study of 



pifjtcf elev<5n or twelve years. A number of velopment. Auerbach (7) and Russell (120) 
||| Investigators fn the United States such as have sugested conditions which must be 
llfAbel (1), Deutsche (32)» Huang and Leo met before reading can influence person- 
ig|72) and McCarthy (02), have questioned ality effectively. The Pranks (43), Daniel 
^^^mo of Piagets specflo findings in regard and Hinds (29), Husband (73) and Rus^ 
to animism and causality but not his gen- sell (121) h^ve all emphasized the import- 
i^i^^ifftl: hypothesis of close relationships be- ance of the process of identification if read- 
i!^;t\yeen language and social development* ing is to influence personality adjustments. 
^[^McCarthy points out the importance of the Bossard (17) and Russell (124) have sug- 
SgSituation in which language is recorded, gestcd that teachers be aware of culturally 
ipjMost of Piagct s later work, not all of which Induced problems if they are to help per- 

available in English translation, has been sonality adjustment through reading, 
ift conctrne 

Sihan specific aspects of persotjaKty. The relationship of reading interests to 

personality offers many opportunities for 
research, Cottle (27) has shown that inter- 
est scores are related to personality scores 
at the adult level. In a study of Scottish 
children using a pictures test, a poem test/ 
books and films pfieferred, a story comple- 
tion test and other language activities 
Foulds (41) concluded that a child's "fic- 
tional choices are predictable, since they 
cohere with other observable characteris- 
tics of his personality." In an intensive study 
of two sixth grade classes in Callfo^ 
Reed (113) used stch measures as an in- 
terest inventory, lists of books read, Mental 
Health Analysis, soclometric scores and 
reading achievements. He found that the 
top quarter of the group on the Mental 
Health Analysis were three times as accur- 
ate as the lowest quarter when their stated 
reading preferences were compared to their 
actual reading. At this level botK high and 
low quartiles on a comblnattion of person- 
ality measures read animal and adventure 
stories but the low group read more on 
family life and sports. The hypothesis sug- 
gested was that this group read more iri 
these areas for feelings of security and 
achievement. The correlation betvveeii 
amount of comio books read and popular- 
ity (nv^asured soclometrically) was .80. In 
a larger study of sixth grade pupils Mitchell 
(100) reported relationships bet%veen read- 



almost an undue emphasis com- 
1%'^red to what has been done in oral lan^ 
||)guage and listening, means that many more 
ll^l^earch results are available connecting 
Impersonality with reading than with any 
prgthcr language art, There are in the litera- 
Ig^ ture known to the writer approximately a 
II hundred references to interrelationships of 
Hieading difficulties and emotional difflcul- 
p ties alone. The present summary mentions 
only some of the more important references, 
. divided as follows: (a) studies of general 
p Relationships between reading and person- 
|S;-^lity (b) studies of interrelationships of 
^iJ: reading difficulties and personality disturb- 
|-£:4nces, (c) studies of positive values of read- 
|i ing and literature. 

ji a* Reading and Personality i General Rela* 
tionships 

&j Gray (59) and his co-authors have sug- 
J^Jygested many ways in which reading may 
contribute to social and personal develop- 
ment. Havighurst (64), and the Shaftels 

I ;(129, 130) related reading to the ''develop- 
g itiental tasks" of childhood and adolescence, 
p Uie latter using a soclodrama technique. 
Ir boodykooij'z (54) and Horn (71) have 

II given general suggestions for language arts 
gCand reading programs stressing child de- 
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^|foh?hlp of child developmeftt to language children as they t^lk^ write, re^d, and ll?: ^ . ..f^ 

|||W^k?p Importance ot ^hls ten In the coptext of their on-gotng expeiC;J^;>|| 

^if^^fp as a factf^r Jn determining what fences home' dnd at school Tlie mifpo^;^^^ 

%*cheh <ind parents can do to foster such of such observations Is to coHoc't IMorri^V : V ^^'^^ 

purpose of the present chap- tfon about their actual jjtnguage develop^ i! 

|U0 e)tAmIne the specific directives pro- ment, not to verify a pre lously-held coiji 

|p]d^3 by this proposition for the education- victlon as to what that development should 

^>:,^ |>ractlces pf the home and school be. \ ^ . ^ 
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|«;;Pir$cMve Number One: li Is Important to 
• ; R^o^d Continued Oltsewations of 
\'. Children and Their Language Ac- 
i--,:' tioities. 



2. If the pur)[>oso pt JiuiDh obserwjttb^"^ 
Is to get at development, they must be made 
more than once< Development language 
takes place over timft Apd the character of 
The broad generallzaHons that develop- <li«'ecHon and velocity can be detennlft- 
ment ^$ continuous. Interrelated, and differ- observing over a period of time 

f^^r^Htiated provide the outline within which ^^^^ speed of change to readlngr 
;'.":the language development of Mary, John. wriHng. and speech patterns, and in other 
?^rMancy, and Peter can be observed and stu- ^^P^^ of language Records of language 
'C^led. It is only through day-to-day observa- acUvUles noting the nature and velocity of 
I'^ons, however, that this skeleton frame- changes beconic e«enHaI to the educattd> ; 
if'B^^ O'f ideas can be clothed with the flesh «^ program. FortuAately, much of ?ucb r^ 
ittd Oi ml language experiences. wording can be done by collecting language - 
«r i}^ \ , . . products-or better, by. helping the child 

!';-i ,§imply stated, this directive means that do this observing and recording himself. 
g:|h^^b|^H| for any practical attempt to re- Teachers, however, need to add to sdcli 
h m w^^'^ #velopment to the broader collections of the thipgs children read apd 



It: JiV^J^|»j|>^^^t of children is to start observt 
^i^j^lf^ifch^ltUcn, keeping some kind of 
^l'j,^6l{nM^ 'obi^Hon record of what one 

are a number of c^uUons 
ff^cher^ ftnd parents to observe In 



m 



write some systejti^tlc obsemtlqns of , 
guage experiences not reflect^ \>y these 
materials. This need Is eip^I^lly Imporiant 
in the areas of speaking arid H$tenln|» f ^ , 
3. Because of the Interrelatednesi 6t Un* ' / 
guage with ^ocl^^ experiences, obs^rvMWns * ; - , 
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V Child Dbvelopmbnt a 

A^IidtiW be mflide of children over the range 
> of lh<?fr speaking, reading, writing, and 
"ienlug Wnavlor in the variety of $(Jclal sltii- 
hllons in wh^ch these language functions 
A ore used* 

y Many would want to extend this observa* 
;tion to all forms of creative expre5Slon*-ex« 
j prcsslon through plastic and graphic arts 
. forms, physical movement, music, as well as 
the usual speech forms. Anyone who has 
.Watched a child flngerpalnt, and then has 
i listened to him tell the meaning of his ex* 
: perience will Sense the importance of this 
; rtdditlonal kind of observation, 

4, Observalions soon become unmanage- 
l able in terms of the complexity of items to- 
: eluded; records kept on any continuous ba* 
' ${s soon bewilder even the most cottscfenti- 
pus parent or teacher. Observational records 
; df a child*s language activities, therefore, 
;must be looked at frequently and organiz- 
ed around some framework which ties to- 
gether hts developing overall pattern of 
language development with M$ Immediate 
day-to-day use of language in both home 
and school. 

Unfortunately, workers in the field of 
language arts have not been very skillful 
in devising such organizing frameworks, 
and therefore in this area much construc- 
tive work remains to be done» (7, 13) 

; 6, Observational ^records of children*s 
language behavior form one of the impor- 
tant bases foi the evaluation of the lan- 
guage growth of individual children and 
tor the general understanding of the lan- 

jguage development of a class group. Rec- 
ords of the language behavior of a child 
cannot be confused with norms and nation- 

'al averages. They represent a day-to-day 
statement of the actual growth of a child s 
iangy^lf iSS it to meet a variety of 

^cb^Ni#Wtoat^ott nee 



ID The Lanouagb Aats : \i i'^-^ 

Directive Number Two: flaiis fof tM00k^% 
Am CutHcuU Ui^i Cpnd£^i»J|[J| 
Experiences Children^ H(2ifSUHyiHd>\ 
Home and Outside School * ;i (\| 
It Is easy for teachers to forgehJia't-M^I 
child has spent five to six years leli|i|(i||i 
and practicing his speech and llsterilrig pjtl^^^^ 
terns prior to his entering scho&l It 
equally easy to forget the large arrtoullf 
time the child spends outside the school ftilS 
using the kind of language forms thi(^ife|[?| 
able him to get along comfort^hly ^md cl^f| 
fectlvely with his associates. Slncer0|t|'^^ 
function of both home and schcKiH'^lfl^^ 
help the child become lncreasfe|i|?|li(i^^ 
tive In dealing With his \mgiii0 ^^^i^^^ 
parents and teachers alike nee4,4!£>*h|0^S|| 
broad perspective of all the:^^ig<^tf^^^^^ 
experiences that are Influencing the^c|iyd*j^| 
language development* ^ t 

DeBoer, in his review of the sW^t fl|?^ 
tors in lan^tiage development, has ln(ilc0[tr^| 
ed that in addition to the difference t)^^ 
freauently exists between language fornd,: 
of the home and those emphasized by th|^| 
school, different social groups wltKln 
same community confront the child witk'l 
widely differentiated language patt^msV'^ 
(See 8, also) One of the child's big laii-JQ 
guage problems is learning how to selecC'V^ 
the right language forms and speech p^tvi! 
terns to deal effectively with particular, ^W^^ 
clal stiuatlons, . J 

The important role that social situations' 
outside the school play in the chijd's lan--'^^ 
guage development suggests the foJlowlhjj' 
considerations for teachers and parents: 

L From contacts with hi$ family, playt- 
mates, and neighborhood, each child has ;i 
developed a speaking and listening lam H 
guage pattern before he comes to school- 
{3, n, 16) 

2. The school assumer^tiifritilMlate re- 
sponsibility for first developirtf lK^ eWld*^^^^^^ 
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^^Ijlng' ab^ity Chd n^xt, his writing skill provide a means for the comniunlcatloil 6| 
pP^s $|e^Ufehi(al pattern of dev^lopme .t Is Ideas, feelings, and aspirations, and that ttil|> 
l^ed Oh his oral language background and communication 1$ basically o sooial process 
I^^S^grpwlng need for the use of language to --demanding some kind of common moan- 
iMotf^^^^ extend meanings crowing out Ingful social experience and Interaction. 
¥^K.e^ . ^j^j^ Idoa does ttot mean the same as 100 

per c6nt correct spelling or using "good 
grammar/* Only when the developmental 
experiences of the child are used by par- 
ents and teachers as bases for language in- 
struction, can ideas, language froms, appro- 
priate skills, conventions, and people get 
together. Then, and only then, will the con- 
tinuity of ideas, the conventional forms of 
language, individualized expression, and the: 
existing interrelations among these factors 
become apparent to the child, his teacher, 
4' <^l^lld has greater use for speaking, and parents, 
ili^nlng, and reading outside of school 



||| Tb1?'^r^ exp^i ience, (l7) 

I: By'Ae time th^ child Is nine, this first 
f pattem of development is finished, and 
^|(l&thet development is dependent on the 
fpi^y situatfons in which a variety of lan- 
|j|itagd skills arc used, (1) (It should be 
J;holed that the' se<juence is determined by 
social and educational factors in the 
glJjlJds language development and not by 
own physiological and biological ma- 
frttil-ation.) 



If has for writing, and the standards 

'fOf each language function vary widely ac- 
cording to social situations and social class. 
The school is frequently the major force for 
the many ''approved** language forms which 
the child is compelled to recognize. 

?v;;v Both parents and teachers need to relate 
15 their language-arts teaching to the lan- 
guage experiences the child Is having out- 
side school-on playgrounds, in groups, or 
'^through radio and television. Parent-Teach- 
fs'll conferences (2), community surveys of 
jV^dult language patterns and use, adult edu- 
|;'c^ation programs, and recordings are all re- 
K Sources and activities which should prove 
/ .V^lyable in promoting further language 
t^dey^lopment. 

£pfr^tlve Number Three? The Ideas Held 
'i''<l:v:\.yhif Teachers and Parents of the 
%i' ; ' : Nature atul Puncilon of Language 
; ' ' Arts Are an Important Factor in 
. I) peterthtning the Nature of Ixin- 
|fi vl v^:! 1^^^^ P^^^^P'^^^^^^ Children, 

ipflilliiiiieiii 



There have been some clear denionstra- 
tions of the value of basing language In- 
struction upon the child*s own functional 
use of language. Howell (9), In her study 
of spelling in relation to the writing of 
second-grade children, found that ( 1 ) in 
addition to using the words found in the 
usual spellers, children used words found in 
vocabulary lists for grades below and above 
them (from the first 600 to the 20th thous- 
and in Thomdike's list); (2) they used 
many more words in writing than those in 
the spelling lists (over seventy-five pre cent 
of the words used were not In any spelling 
list); (3) their writing vocabularies were to 
a large extent Individual (of the 1,539 words 
recorded in the study, only 24 words were 
used by all twenty-five children); and (4) 
they employed a number of avenues for 
learning to spell the words they needed to 
use-never Just one. 

In the fourth grade, Van Beek (18) 
found that emphasis on writing caused sig- 
nificant gains In the vocabulary develop- 
ment of the "functionar groups and/lndl- 
cated some evidence of a greater WiHihg- 
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if 0tt the part of the$e chUdrea to write 
Vvm^lV^<^^ ^bout a common topic 

thafi tKd spelling gtoup taught by more for- 
mal methods. 

* of the functional relation- 

;/:$jblp I^MI forms to the learner^s con- 
>j ceptf^'n of the task has great impUcations 
, ; for both teachers and parents. It is |u$t a$ 
^ cifi(iportant to try to sens<j what the child Is 
trying to sjjiy and io whom he is saying It as 
, it is to pay attention to how he is saying it» 
:}^? Sometimes the how becomes understand- 
>v able only in relationship to the wjutt and the 
§'^}(>:who}iU The above point is gradually gain- 
' '^:^J|rtg additional substantiation in a' study of 
r handwriting which is in progress at the 
Vniversity of Wisconsin, Ths study indt- 
j ^ 'cates that the indivlduars handwriting var- 
' ies according to his conceptipn of th^ task; 
. knowledge of time limitations, and his lii- 
. ferred level of social consequence. The 
child's language reflects the personal and 
intimate expression of the child himself 
(10, 15, 19) and the social setting in which 
it is being used. 

The usual listing of the elements of lan- 
guage arts includes reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening. (B) Less frequently are 
realized the relationships between these 
functions-writing with reading; speaking 
with listening. The speaking and listening 
: functions, because of their face-to-face na- 
ture, are more intimate and interdependent 
than are the functions of writing ^ nd read- 
ing. The reader is not aware of the writer- 
^ cne pan be disassociated from the oth^r, All 
- that Is known about the interrelationships 
>-of language development suggests that as 
much attention be given the above relation- 
V ships as fo the specific development of any 
-giy^^ Indeed, It would seem that 

aftV given ^^^^ can be develops most 
tffetivel^ bf^!^^^^^ functions of lan- 

ge as Slipporting and rehted resources. 



D The Language Arts > 

Another way of suggesting the interrel$* % 
tlonships of the language arts is to look fit i; 
any learning situation involving langua^6 AS H^J 
having at least three important asj^NV 

1. A social Situation with i^pjej p^^^ 
poses, content and commtl4l|«Woiii;'^ 

; ■ needsv • ^ ; ■ ; '-■;:'[ "illllil^^^ 

2. A variety of language media tikviA|>|i 
approved social f orms-suoh ^ ^!^p(^^ 
versations, talks, notes^ outUnes/^ l^tj^fl 
ters, telephoning, etc. ;i Jfll| 

3. Related mechanics, skills, arfd Uia|oS 
, agreement and <><>i^venti(^n|.; ^^ijfr^^ 

The problem of language grov^/Ue^^ ;| 
Is more than sln^ply developing <^rjt^^ 
$pelllnk or a wide vocabulary or a ?ttealt;l|||^ 
ten It is determining hoW all ast>ec^ of 
guage can be organize^ around fomd yl 
learning center whereby each fcaiiLl^^.fe^ 
veloped In some meanirigful relatl<^'^|^^ 
to all others, 

This conception suggests the foUowln|(1| 
conclusions J (1) all of these aspects of |a|i|| 
guage development should be a part 
every learning experience; (2) it does makl?^ J 
some difference wh^re you start-It is tn(0:f^ 
difficult to go from a specific isolated m^Jf 
to a meaningful social situation than it i^'^M 
go from a social situation to ^ specific skiljj^ 
(3) the curricular problem involves l.^M^] 
ing how to pay the attention neces^aiy i^^^ 
language aspects at the time when this aj-f? 
tention will be most efficient, slgnlflcqn)^ J 
and meaningful 

Directive Number Fourj Child D^oetofi^ 
mf\t h EspeclaUy Important fn ^ 
DetemMn^ (A) the Dature of ^ 
the D^v^foptnental Sequences, 
(B) the Adaptation of Learning ^ 
Experiences to a Wide Rayige of 
Language AhWiUes, and 
Concept of the Dei>elcifMSnt&l'^ 
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'tClt^i^.l:^^^ 0/ Ldngucge Involved in the 
Growing Vp. 

, ' In dealing with problems in the language 
arts, there Is a common tendency to use glib 
^>tl3kern^^nt$ about the Vhole** fluid, or to 
]i)Hhciples and generalizatloos of child 
l^fdevelopment to justify and support practi- 
lj? |$lly any method or procedure of teaching, 
p^^t we know about child development 
to bo examined specifically and con* 
v.{f!brUfitively in relation to its contribution to 
%)h^ critical instructional problems of Ian- 
^f^rftjtage development. 

f^;f 'Child development seems to make a con- 
|j:^J(fibutlpn to the teaching of language arts in 
t^'i^e. following ways; 

|r,f| A, As a Means of Determining the Nature 
and Kate of Developmental Sequenc- 
cs in Language Activities. 

The problem of sequence in teaching is a 
sferious and difficult one. This problem is 
further complicated in language by the fact 
that there are no logical teaching sequences 
in language itself as there are in arithmetic, 
history, biology, geography, and other con- 
tent areas. 

;^ Any ordering of the way in which Ian- 
^^rjgjiiage should be taught either has attempt- 
fcj^d ''the reduction to the simplest element*' 
fV^rocedure (I.e., stories are made up of par- 
iJIgraphs; paragraphs, of sentences; sen- 

tpnces, of words; and words, of letters; 
J; therefore, we should firjt teach the letter, 
f the word, then the sentence, then the 
|:r|jgragraph, and finally the story) or has 
fV postulated stages of growth which indicate 
|::;ih|) nature, order, and degree of deyelop- 

men^ would expect in language devel* 
^^Pfifii?^^^^^^ any one time. Supporters of 

illlililliiif^ 
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forms and abilities can be taught, and when 
others cannot. 

In 1925, W. S, Gray made a genuine con- 
tribution in the N. S. S. E. Yearbook^ Report 
* of the National Commtttee on Headings In 
which he discussed the stages of reading de- 
velopment, thereby broadening the perspec- 
tive of teachers who were accustomed to 
thinking about reading in the limited 
terms of one-grade development, Unfortun- 
ately^ Gray's stages may be based more 
upon a logical analysis of our present pro- 
grams of reading instruction than on the 
process of language development as far as 
children are concerned. 

Child development has made no contri- 
bution to the definition of the learning task 
in the sense of defining the nature of read^ 
ing. Child development has been used, how- 
ever, to accomplish the following endsj 

1. The identification of activities chil- 
dren enJoy» so that these interests may serve 
as motivation for the reading materials via 
names of children, pets, and plots for stor- 
ies. 

2. The obtaining of some Judgment rela- 
tive to the range of maturity found in 
groups of children at the various grade lev- 
els, so that the degree of difficulty of learn- 
ing experiences and materials may be ac- 
curately gauged, 

3. The development of understanding of 
factors related to reading readiness. 

4. The obtaining of some evidence on 
how rapidly children can move through 
various steps in becoming competent read- 
ers and in using other means of communi- 
cation. 

These four points illustrate the problem 
of relating child developinent to language 
programs based on serie$ of Instructional 
materials. Thes6 materials have to borrow 
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r*^*' j,t9?l.eif.^j!p,te>r«t ceptefs. and wtivWes 
^4 ^^^^ chlldfeo if they aw 
sfjj\; .^vVa»y slgnlflcanco at all, Teachers 

h- . ' ' wi^**^*' '^^^^ * ^^'^^ opportunity 
-A ; V t^^|[!^ttiJ^',iiit6ireit« «iW experiences lA the 
'i^^ .- .Mvi^^^j:jl^^^ than do 

th^?^?irit^« ;oJ InstTMctlonal materials de- 
'i ,^^.',M6§0 for flU of America's children. 

tA'x;:"! Child development has indicated that 
l^?^;';?^''^^^ geiiei^l levels of maturity can be ob 



t'tude. broaMingV<»iariftte^.'^^ 

11 years: a periml of competitive so§I|fi*^ 

: - Since: :the:Wpfpiii#ll^ 
gressive year is followed by p y«ff ^f -ilf^ 
similation and organization of exper{el|j||y:^ 
it followi'that the teacher should pusH *-^^^**' 
In the "dispersive aggre$siv6 peH^i' 
then let the learning <!onSoUdate 1^^^ 
trospective, assljfnilative, feelinji^^liii 



f|#r'ttirt«<l for large groups of children, yet the 

f5 ^^"P/V^^.SS*.*" time'. This proposition has led iW 

^ialsyiairK^^^^ of,teachtag^ffien"to t&m 

^"'^ ?ttf fifte JV f Vlf^lll^ ^rt to le^ later, *nd tpS^f^ 

itted for first and fourth in term* of the „,^,rt'Ani« J^ut L 




T;v:ViE>Icipmenl (even if one knew exactly ^vhat from six to1i*elvt Ifebi^'that tfird^^ 

, they .were) can best be determined by a merit of childr^ft;an^ lwg^ftg<i. c^XMI 

'>^^ ' .'t partictJar group of chUdren-'the resoitfCe proceed at 1a 66as^/ipl rale. There j^P^^ 

^ best available to a teacher. when a child seertl to spurt ftkVd|Md# 
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Etj|l> Dawson (1) and Strickland (17) Iti 
^ : ^ their recent books emphasize Gesell's 
\ - V gJ'OWlh gradients for elementary school chU- 
^reri as 1 " ' ' 
sequence, 
city 

grayns, /These growth gradients are stated 
Jn the following terms r 



ii 



5 years; a settled Interlude for consoli- 

dating earlier gains 

6 years I a dispersive aggress J ve^ non- 

modulated period 

7 years: Introspe<itlve, asslmllatlvOi feel- 

ing-centered time 

' 8 yoAtsi an expansive, acquisitive, high- 
geared period 

9 J^e^rsfa Jfetf-ifiotlvated, businesslike, 
well^organlxed year 

iO y^mi a *eiai:>d, casual, yet alert at- 



hijd lo spm;t 

Other Hmes w^n h^ ?eems tb 
ing and reorganizing previous, gaii)|^l^ 
Ing at their fourth gr^der^rhowev^'^tlllBf^A 



SMarly, , 
graders do not fit GeselF* '*s^lf-filotlVate^^X 
businesslike, w0ll-organtee<i'* ^^^P^ySffl 
More lijc^ly, children can b!& iom^^Wf ^ 
grade typifying all Oes^ll*s ch^ractefji^*/|] 
tions. Certainly any language-arb 'pfo'^^i^ 
which bases Its sequentjd deyddpftj^^^^^ 
solely upon th^d growth gradlem^<ii^l|^ 
be hopelessly lost* The loHovt^nf p6ln^^^ 
seem pertinent: ^ ^ | 

L Any attempt to chatacterlze It y4* oy) 3 
of the lives of all ten-veajr-olds t)y ^ *l|>g!|;?' 
phraso Is At) ov^rslirtpfificatlon of the ^^i; 5^ 
^ki problw- of develdpn^entftl ^^^§iim*$ 
Any child 1^ just not tUt slmpW j//.^^^ 

2. There 1« little evidence to suijg«Tp*''jl 
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l2*i]iS?f|*<^^ Urtear nor 

^^|^«ji«U*s knowledge of the slx-to-twelve 
t^%&^n^ kdowlcdge ef the 

^^14 fforn birth to five. Data fer the six* 
ijl^lve period would be improved by 
pl^^lft^ children over time in the many 
situations In which they use lah- 
|Uft|^^peclally It we are interested In 
|^efd|ttiental language sequences, 

?J^i,^f^'^ W fairness to GeselK one should recog- 
that the tenn "gradient*' means the 
T*f^^'^by which a v^^rlable magnitude In* 
f ^reaseJ? or decreases. Gesell was trying to 
ttodlcate merely the dltectlon and velocity 
IJf growth rather than fix:ed and distinguish* 



0-f: 



observes thl^ development over time 6rt t6$> , , ^ 
part of spfetflo^hildren; It Is known, hoY^i#-^ 
cveK th« these sequences ^re tfot tO'^^^BMi 
clflo as to warrant teaching the simplc!:0tfvrr^^ 
tence in the fO\|^vi^ grade^ the CtJmp^^ 
sentence In th6 fifth; >nd the corhplex s^f^f :;B^r? 
tence in the sixth. In fact, a one, two, thr^^ 
sequence In the $kills or vo<Jabulary devel^ ] 
opmenl seemi to exist only In the minds ojf^S 
writers who develop instructional materials 
for large groups of children. A CoiSWpt.of - ^; 
sequence of patterns of interrelatIonship|^.tl^\ >: 
operf,ilng dlfferentlaUy over time Is, prob4 il/;^;: ^ 
ably closer to die truth, .1 

B, As a So\irce oi Suggestions for Adaptv 
ing Learning Experiences to a Wide 
Range of Language Abilities 

One of the most important understand- 
ings for parents and teachers to gain from 
the study of child development is growing 



f Although growth gradients do not give appreciation of the nature aijd extent of 

'l^ conclusive answers, It Is possible for teach- differenHallon In language development 

rs and other curriculum makers to utilize Parents and teachers should expect mi re- 

i^;:some knowledge of developmental sequenc- spe^ differentiation In language develop- 

'1*' i^s. By examining cultural patterns and the ment. 

I^iole of children to them. It is possible to in looking at variation In language devel- 

^|;?Jdenttfy, for ex«»mple,a sequence In the dif- ^pment, It is helpful to remember that this 

>|l ferent vocabularies learned - listening, variation Is important in the. following re- 

•|^>peakIog, reading, and writing. The clarity gp^ts: 

T\oi this pattern usually disappears bv the * V ' .^^ 
^I.Uhlrd grade and this order is jprobably a 
^;composUe of maturity, cultural/ and Ian- 
examination of the de- 
l-iVfelbprnent of vocabulary, sentence struc- 
^^ Y^k and the, variety and form of language 



A$ to beginning and end poirtti A^: 
Children start thelif development <n lam 
guage at different points. When they come 
to school, their levels of development m 
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: \ : Of devehpmnt 
^vTha tedch^t $nd parent should expect not 
pnl)^.thftt different aspects of language In 

^ thfe fainij, child will develop at different 
^ate^, t>M( alio that the rate of development 
of one aspect over ttae will vary consider^ 
ably when one period Is compared with an- 
other; In reading, for example, the rate of 
Initial development In the first grade should 
not be compared with the period of rapid 
extension of this sJciU, whenever this period 
occurs for a given child. 

\ to orgmiziUton arid comphxtty 
of pattern 

Observation of children will reveal wide 
differences In the irgapizatlon and com- 
ple^flty of the developmental language pat* 
terns of children, The relationship of lari* 
guage functions for each child and the dU 
verslty and complexity of language develop- 
ment and usage must be recognized and un- 
derstood by the teacher, it the child Is to 
grow effectively. The organteatlon and pat- 
terning of language development has not 
been emphasized to the same degree as 
have the differences In beginning and end 
points and In rate of development; yet this 
concept has Importance in understanding 
j;ome of the major Instructional problems of 
the language arts» 

A 9 to emphasU 
It Is commonly observed that a child Is 
more proficient In telling what he knows 
than In writing It. Frequently this differ- 
ence Is one of patterning of developments 
at that tlme-hls talking Is ahead of his 
writing. Sometimes, however, this differ- 
ence Is one of emphasis evolving either from 
the child's selection of speech as his major 
v|H#;$t $|>8ift.unlcat^ or from the so- 
cl|4 ^(^g \Vhlch^ demands it AJl patterns 
&f development have foci around ivhlch oth- 
#aipe#f^^^ 



mmm 



Arto sex and cuiturat backd^Mym 
Differences in language because; i^l/fex^ 
and cultural background have loiSg' teen ;| 
emphasized. Initial and contlnulnc adV%IS' 
lages for girls have been establlshM b)r Mil 
search. However, perhaps the dlfferenflftl;^ 
tlon because of social and economic baoK'"^; 
ground Is more Important in understanding ;/ 
differences In language-arts developmenV^ 
than Is the fact that the Individual Is i:myM 
. or: glri.;- - y '-^^^^^^^^ 

Finally, a child's language patternj^l 
greatly from tho^e of one of h|s 
cause his language reflects h(s gro5^||i|[^ 
conception of himself. Russell^ In Ids 
of the interrelationships of Jan^agi^ an4\ 
personality, has pointed out that:^iitr^d^| 
In the development of language p||(e|gf^ 
Is the child's evolving sense of $elf . Orfe 
portant avenue for self-devejc^pm^nt 6^', , 
through language* Parents and teachers a/e r^i 
Just beginning to use this avenue of e^cpr^-Jf 
slon, via creative writing, bIblIoth$if|py,% 
choral speaking, eto;, In order t6 furtWfe^ 
chlld^s self-developmerit through his use dSf j^^^^ 
language. Horn has frequently said that onit^li 
of the most Important things the school'^';;i 
do Is to develop a sense of purpose. In hefp-f f | 
Ing a child use language effectively, a s^nse^";^^! 
of purpose Is a prime requisite, lmporti^t|f| 
In a sense of purpose Is a sense of self^ Wi-'^M 
search In phild development frequently er^Ctf 
phaslzes that the core of any developmeftfaj- 
pattern at the co^ltive level Is the develop; § 
Ing sense of selt which gives Conslsteni^'^ §5 
organization, and direction to all the rest* ^ M 

C. As a Means of Determining i 06n^ )^: 
cept of the Developmental TaskV'of \S 
Language Involved In the ChM^^'f 
Growing Up. ^ 'tS^ 

Looking at a chil4 and try tog to und^ 




**p€^k-«>^ by the social forces and ^nvlr^ 




continued observation and recor4i6$^-pf;^ 

foundation for wise teacVlhg* This concepi^; 
of deydopment fa thb; basis for r<&allzlng 
that language development b a long-Ume/ 
proce^s^yhfere no magical changes are made 
on the ba^is of a series of short^tlme jp^ylp^ 
of training* Major changes In language dc^ 
^||^||^"iu the individual: the forces and velopment are made vla\ long-ttoie effort 



-ill^^^^^ we important 
SllSfK a framework These terms 
ijl%r^<l«A^ 'i>| the problems a child has 
im'i^Mn fe'somo fashion In order 
|lfpt.#'<^^^ which 
P|;We;ft^on te direction and slgnifl- 

|||:f^$Y^iopmental tasks ar^i a composite re- 
J^||(l|fng from the action of three kinds of 



^..-:sl$|i.S which r^ult from a maturing phy^ and practice over a broad front of apHvji-./^ 

biol^gM :oyganlsm, the demands being lies. Both parents and teachers peed to jeal- 

tpiCu^h'thUt organism by a dynamic so- Ize the need for. continuity Iti educational ; 

^cfal eftvlronmentj and the purposes and experiences vvhich {nvolve language. ; • 

iCl# ^r^^^i ^ ^'""'^^i "^T 2. It Is very easy to underestimate the 

|c0pt of self. All these forces operating In ,^fjuence of the child^s peer group and so- 
tsome kind of relationship to each other ere- ^j^j environment on the formarion and 
|Mo the tasks which have to be met by chll- development of language patterns. As the ^ 
U^dren m $ome ashlon In order to grow up. ^y^^,^ through the elementary school, ^ 
1^ language Is always the result of the inter- - 
miction of an organism with maturing speech 
tand Unguage mechanisms, dynamic and de- 
manding social environment and inslitu* 
^Mpff' (home and school)^ and an Individual 
J* who has Ideas and purposes of his own* 
.i^Xanguage needs and their resolution re 



his peer-group relations tend to become 
more and more Important to hfm. Conse- 
quentlyji the speech and language patterns 
of the peer group assume a dominant role 
In influencing what a pre- and post^adoles- 
cent says» listens to, reads, and writes* At 

, ^ , „ . . .the same time, his play and living space Is 

I suit from the individuals constant attempt ^^^.i^^^^y extending to include a broad- 
^ to interpret and organize effectively these ^^^^^^ ^j^^ ^^eople on many levels 



H three dynamic Interacting forces at any one 
iCitelVJarents and teachers who are a part 
gStthese forces and are making demands In 
^tW? complex maulx of factors need to un* 
If ^|y$Wnd the problem Is and to 

^^ils jhdfe what they can do In help- 
{ the child meet his many developmen- 

concept of child development can 
language development In the fol* 
S^jWayS: 




|^f»#^^^^ tasks related to ^^^^^ 



engaged in many different occupational ap- 
tivltles. The child must learn to understand ; ' 
and relate his communicative skills to the 
social situations In which he operates. His , 
parents and teachers who understand this ^ 
need can help him m?ke wise choices al?Owi 
how to relate his language to the funcHOn^ ,. 
nl situations in which it mu^t te us<^. l^Oit 
important of all, the child needi ^lelp in 
seeing how his language standards ^ro\y ouV 
of a constant effort to examlpo their ^V^^' 
; tiveness in meeting h!^ broad arrjjjf 
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to say and of what he Is trying to accom- 
plish by that expr^sioa is the basis upon 
which oral and written speech can be im^ 
proved. The teacher and parent should see 
this as a necessary part of both imtruction 
and evaluation. 

Directive Number Fiwei The Adequacy of a 
Childs Language Development at 
a Pariimtar Time Must Be Meas- 
ured In Terns of His General De- 
velopmental Level 

The problem of evaluation In language Is 
complex because of the number of factors 
involved In Its development and the differ- 
ent standards which may be used to judge 
its adequacy. The problem Is not to arirlve 
at a single all-inclusive basis for evaluating 
language development/ but to attain some 
sense of the different facets and standards 
which are properly a part of the social scene 
in which language development takes place. 
School people must accept the fact that 
standards other than the child^s are going 
to be used by the child, his teacher, his par- 
ents, and certainly by his peers and adults 
to judge what he say^ and writes. He, him- 
selfj will use some of these standards to ap- 
praise what he hears and reads. The broad 
problem of evaluation, then, is to identify 
and use the proper standard at the proper 
time and in relation to the proper language 
objectives by all concerned. At the same 
time, the child should realize that differ- 
ent standards are applied to his language 
development both by himself and by others; 
and that one of his real problems, in addi- 
tion to recognizing these different stand- 
ards, is to adapt to them in flexible lan- 
guage patterns. 

Of first concern in the evaluation of lan- 
guage Is the evaluation the learner himself 
makes of the adequacy with which his 
ipeiktrig^^ writing achieves his com- 
rfrttiftlcsiflon objective, or of the effective- 



ness with which his reading and ll$tenlng|; 
meets his needs. Child development 
phasizes the importance of this first aspeoV? 
of language evaluatlon-the effective seleCv;;: 
lion and use of language In achieving thV;^ 
communication purposes of the leatnerljlni* i 
self, t 

A second important part of the evalua-" : 
Hon problem is the st andard applied by the • 
receiver of the languuge. The achievement ^ 
of the learner's purpt.se, while of prlmalfy/-^ 
Importance, must also be considered In 
lation to the fact that someone else is al* t 
ways involved and is Judging the adequacy ? 
of the communication, too. This social evaK ' 
nation of language is complex and multiple/;! 
For example, a person may make Wms^fffk 
understood by what he says, but he s^ys itr? 
so poorly that his listeners are sure thftt 
is academically uneducated, socially uttv-l 
couth, or very likely unintelligent Many i 
such judgments, made on the basis of the | 
language product, are probably in error or | 
should not be made, but the point is that ;^ 
t'uey are a part of the social sc^ne In which | 
language expression takes place, and should ! 
not be Ignored. The child should recognize ^ 
lhat these judgments are being made and i 
that he must learn to deal with them real- ; 
istlcally. Often teachers and parents can do ^ 
more to help by wise counselling rather 
than by formal language instruction. 

More familiar is the evaluation which t 

teachers and parents make of the language S 

products of children as either correct or in- S 

correct, above or below some preconceived i 
standard. In an educational sense, thl$ 

problem is the degree to which children ; 

should be able to practice a defined Ian* I 

guage font! at any time. Here the purpose ^ 

of the learner, while still important, i$ not i 

the primary basis upon wblch the evalua- f 
tion is made. The task defined for the child 
-putting periods at the end of simple de^ 
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Si|^%tr^6fttehcii, $i>elHng WeJve** cor- 
M^lte^rtg the letter *V with the high 
3p^,^<;1^if^^ what is sald-is a 

^W^st^ of this, evaluationi another as- 
^^^is t^f extent to which we ejtpecl first 
|ffl^(4<^jSf t^d graders to accomplish these 
of this expectancy is de- 
^lilp^lAed primarily by what other groups 
;^^f children of similar training and maturity 
M^e been able to do. 
W'j?^reDts and teachers, when evaluatfaig 
,f^|0<i^^^ products^ frequently look at the 
(IMlll^l^*""**^^ nilsspelled word, the mis- 
f^lfpift grammar, the sloppy handwriting- 
,^^Wd judge accordingly. This kind of evalua- 
fjij^i can be highly arbitrary^ yet teachers 
^^^d parents use it with confidence and se- 
^Mjfity* After all, the word was misspelled, 
iV\^ comma was omitted, a double negative 
'was used, Some of the lessons of child de- 
velopment are beginning to be used in eval* 
nation, however^ when the language tasks 
we wish children to perform are seen in the 
larger context of the communication pur- 
pose to be achieved; children are beginning 
to be used as a referent to determine the 
degree to which one has a right to expect 
accomplishment 

One step In this direction is to compare 
;^nd evaluate the child's language products 
']ptfi the basis of his development In language 
' up to that point Such evaluation considers 
the child's accomplishment In reading in re- 
; |ail<)rt to his progress in other forms of lan- 
guage and in relation to his pattern of de- 
velopineht. Study of the past history and 
^r^lagy^ placement of reading to other Ian- 
fgSjage forms and areas of accomplishment 
f flff^fiirds a better basis for indicating the kind 
ill/l?!'^^^^"^^ experiences necessary and 
HWfa^^ and velocity of future develop- 
^^ii^B few schools ^ 
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cau^e of their day-to-day assoclalldtt With; 
a child over the elementary school perlo3^^ 
are aware of this developmehl arid ard Irf- 
an excellent position to work with the teach- 
er in a cooperative evaluation of thVohild's 
progress in language development. ' ' 

Of particular importance In evaluation 
Is for parents and teachers to sense what Is 
happening to a child developmentelly when 
he overcomes a reading handicap, stirs an 
audience with creative writing, has an ar- 
tide accepted by the school paper, nieet? ; 
an obligation on a committee report. Here 
are opportunities to celebrate personal arid^ 
educational victories of problems faced and 
contributions made. This kind of evaluation 
and celebration gets closer to the real plS6e 
of language in children's personal and social 
development than do most of the usual 
evaluation procedures. 

Child development, then, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions for evaluation of the 
language arts: 

1. Take the Long Looh The language ac- 
tivities today have to be seen against the 
background of their development. Future 
progress has to be /udged against (a) what 
this developmental picture seems to indi- 
cate for a given child, (b) what we know 
the general sequences of development In 
language to be, and (o) what we know 
about the range and extent of development- 
al language patterns in children of the same 
age* 

2. Take a Look at the Communtcotion 
Goak, A child*s language skllb are better 
evaluated If he is helped to relate his 
growth in such skills to hi5 improved ab^^^^^^^^^ 
Ity to achieve his purposes of copimunica- 
tion. Parents have Just as irnportant d place 
in this kind 6^ exawfnatlon as do teachers. 

3. Take the; Comprehemiv$ Look, The 
child's development in M^^^ f|n- ' 
guage Is rtdt sep'irafe frdiiWdevelop^^^^^ 
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Jn other forms of language. Better jiidg< 
ments are possible when a comprehensive 
examination of a number of related factors 
is made than when one single aspect is 
studied in isolation. 

4. Take the Comtructive Looki It the In- 
tent behind the evaluation is to Judge and 
convict, then the evaluation problem can be 
considered in a negative fashion. If, how- 
ever, the intent behind the evaluation is 
to help the learner find better ways of 
meeting his communication needs and of 
achieving a better understanding of his edu- 
cational development, then this positive 
concept will dictate different ways of oval- 
vmtlng, different roles for the learner to play 
in the evaluation process, and different 
ways of following through on the apprais- 
al made. 

Sununary 
An examination of child development 
provides the following directives for par- 
ents and teachers in their efforts to guide 
the language development of children. 

1. It is necessary to keep some continu- 
ed record of the child's language develop- 
ment as a basis for understanding his pres- 
ent progress. 

2. The language experiences children 
have in the home and outside school are 
important factors In their language devel- 
opment. Schools must know about and in- 
fluence these experiences if effective pro- 
gram of language development are to be 
maintained on a community-wide basis, 
Many activities such as community studies 
of language use, analysis of content in mass 
media, parent-teacher conferences, exam- 
ination of community resources, etc., should 
grow out of any tittempt to put this direc- 
tive Into effect. 

3. The conception held by parents and 
teachers of the nature and function of lan- 
guage arts Is an Important factor in deter- 
mining the nature of language development 



in children. If language development is seen 
as consisting solely of the mastery of spell* 
ing words, grammar, letter forms, and sight 
words, then there ir little opportunity for 
the knowledge of child development to 
make any real contribution to a child's 
growth in language other than helping to 
indicate how fast the teacher can go. If, on 
the other hand, language development is 
seen as a process of communication Involv- 
ing people, ideas, thinking, feeling, lan- 
guage processes, and appropriate social ac- 
tion, then knowledge of child dev -apment 
can make many significant contributions. 

4. Child development cannot solve all 
the problems of language development, but 
it is especially valuable in determining (1) 
the nature of developmental sequences; 
(2) the conditions of learning that will 
promote effective language growth, especi- 
ally in relation to a wide variety of lan- 
guage abilities; imd (3) the developmental 
asks in language ^hat the child will have to 
acc and resolve in some fashion In grow- 

6. The adequacy of the child's language 
development for him is dependent upon 
the nature and velocity of his development- 
al pattern at that time. The different stand- 
ards of people on many levels of education- 
al and social consequence for the child are 
a part of the day-to-day evaluation of his 
language development It Is important for 
him to recognize and learn to cope success- 
fully with the broad range of bases upon 
which his language products are being ap- 
prai$ed» 

If the motive behind the evaluation is 
educational and developmental, the ques- 
tion of adequacy can be examined Only Irt 
relation to the child's developmental pat- 
tern at that time and In terms of the con- 
structive steps that he can next take to be- 
come increasingly effeclve as a person and 
as a member of this social group. 
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